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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Two important and unusually interesting 
biographies which will be published this 
month are “Tue Lire anp LETTERS OF 
Joun Hay,” by William Roscoe Thaver, 
and “Tue Lire or Lorp STRATHCONA AND 
Mount Royat,” by Beckles Willson. 

John Hay was a copious and picturesque 
letter-writer, and the vast mass of letters, 
diaries and other manuscript material to 
which his family have given Mr. Thayer 
free access makes the book the official, au- 
thoiized biography. Not the least timely 
feature of the book is Mr. Hay’s intimate 
and vivid comment on the character and 
conduct of his well-known contemporaries, 
many of whom are still public figures. 

The career of Lord Strathcona, who rose 
from an obscure boyhood among Indians 
and Esquimaux to become a famous peer 
of the British realm, is of hardly less in- 
terest to Americans than to Englishmen. 
Besides being for seventeen years High 
Commissioner of Canada, he was governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, director of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba 
Railway and director of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. His biography 
is both dramatic and inspiring. 


A FRIENDLY STORY 


**Doop.es” is the sort of book which makes 
people feel really acquainted with the 
characters, and the author, Emma C. 
Dowd, receives many letters from readers 
who want to tell her how much pleasure 
the book has given them. This is from a 
woman of seventy-five years: —“I can’t tell 
you now what I think of your book; I am 
too full of it. I finished it last night before 
I went to bed. Could n’t have slept if I 
had n’t. Every one of those people are alive 
and I know them.” 

‘This came from an author who has writ- 
ten much for young folks:—‘“‘I love your 
little book and have its characters for daily 
companions.” From an Old Ladies’ Home 
where “Doop.es”’ was read aloud: —“ Miss 
F. had other duties that tried our patience, 
and it took four evenings of an hour each. 
I kept a keen lookout for sleepers, and if 
there were any they kept their eyes open 
wide, with faces full of delight and expect- 
ancy. The applause never failed to come 


in the right place, and no one ever wanted 
Miss F, to stop reading.” 


POPULAR PENELOPE 


Tue publication of “PENELoPe’s Post- 
scripts,” Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new and 
last “PENELOPE” book, brings out the fact 
that of the other volumes in the series more 
than 167,000 copies have been sold. Of all 
of Mrs. Wiggin’s books the total number 
sold is more than two and a half million. A 
conservative estimate is five readers to each 
book, but with Mrs. Wiggin it is doubtful 
if this would apply even to copies owned 
by individuals. The number of readers who 
take her books from public libraries all over 
this country, and in other countries also, is 
almost incalculable, and there is probably 
= other living author so,widely known and 
oved. 


THE BRITISH SAILOR IN FICTION 


Tue pseudonym chosen by the author of 
“Nava Occasions” is turned to happy 
account by a Boston reviewer to express his 
enthusiasm for the book. “‘If‘ Bartimeus,’” 
the critic says, ‘‘is blind, as in accord with 
the book of St. Mark, his must be a blind- 
ness to his own merit as a writer. In all the 
welter of books that have flooded the shores 
of the reading public, books on the causes, 
the problems, the battles of the war, ‘Na- 
vat Occasions’ is one of the very few that 
will not go back on a refluent wave to obliv- 
ion. ‘Bartimeus’ writes a short story that 
comes near being elementally perfect. 
Many a time he leaves us with a quivering 
eyelid; a flutter of spontaneous sympathy 
evoked by the last few words of a little tale 
of a mere stripling or a group of striplings. 
He has lifted the literature of the British 
boy at sea to a universal realm of readers.” 


A TITLE CHANGED 


Josern Hussanp, author of “A Year IN 
A Coat Mine,” has changed the title of his 


forthcoming book from “STEAM AND 
STEEL,” as it has appeared in previous an- 
nouncements, to “AMERICA AT Work.” 
The book is a series of impressionistic 
sketches of typical American industries, 
and it will be published in October. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


FAMILIARITY AND RESPECT 


WE all are so familiar with the old 
saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt that we seldom stop to con- 
sider its original, and, indeed, its 
present real meaning; which was 
and is that an unpleasant experi- 
ence of any kind is less unpleasant 
by far than the fear or the anticipa- 
tion of it. Familiarity with danger, 
with pain, with many of the darker 
things of life is very apt to breed a 
quality of endurance which makes 
them appear so much smaller in 
reality than in anticipation, that it 
may well be called contempt. It is 
a pity that this, the real meaning of 
the good old words should so seldom 
be realized; and the phrase, famili- 
arity breeds contempt, be used in 
the sense in which it is so often used, 
— namely, familiarity with persons 
or things, — or ideas. 

This is almost certain to breed 
respect. Dr. Richard Cabot has said 
that the surest way to overcome dis- 
like of a person or a thing (when the 
dislike is merely temperamental or 
prejudicial) is through familiarity; 
one is apt to like more as one knows 
more, either of a person or a thing. 
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Have we not all found this to be the 
case, with new neighbors, with new 
relations-in-law, — do we not like 
them better as we know them bet- 
ter? New things, new ways of doing 
things, — they improve on further 
acquaintance. Recently met ideas, 
too, — does not familiarity with 
them breed respect? There is not 
one of us who in some measure can- 
not answer these questions in the 
affirmative. 

That we are not able in greater, 
in full measure, thus to reply to 
them, — is not this due to the fact 
that we do not always give famili- 
arity a sufficient chance to do its 
perfect work? When we dislike per- 
sons or things, or ideas, we are apt 
not to put ourselves in the way of 
further acquaintance, much less fa- 
miliarity, with them. If we would, 
how much more respect, how much 
less contempt, there would be in 
our several communities! 


SAFETY FIRST 


Born large and small signs contain- 
ing these words are to be seen in the 
many places in our cities and towns 
in which persons are in danger of 
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injuring themselves through care- 
lessness. So long as the signs ful- 
fill the purpose of preventing such 
accidents, or even partially fulfill 
it, they are of value; but they should 
not be permitted to exceed their 
aim; especially, they should not, 
without explanation, be held up to 
children as a motto. On the other 
hand, children should be carefully 
taught that though safety rather 
than carelessness should be first, 
safety rather than service should be 
last. A child should be as certain 
as a grown person that to consider 
safety first when an opportunity to 
be helpful to others, entailing safety 
last, arises, the only course to pur- 
sue is to put safety last. 

“Tt is better to be safe than 
sorry” is sometimes put beneath the 
“safety first” sign. This, too, should 
be explained to children, lest uncon- 


sciously they interpret the phrase — 


wrongly. Every care should be taken 
that they understand fully that 
only in the choice between careless- 
ness and safety is it better to be 
safe than sorry; they should early 
be taught that in the service of one’s 
fellows it is far better to be sorry 
than safe. Expediency is a thing too 
easily learned, too easily followed. 
Let us have a care that the children 
do not learn it, do not practise it, 
through a misunderstanding of the 
“ safety first” signs. 


LAUGHTER. AND LAW 


In these days children are governed 
as much as possible otherwise than 
through force. Parents, teachers and 
friends of children seek substitutes 
for compulsion, especially compul- 
sion having as a last resort punish- 


ment. Of all the substitutes used, 
the one, perhaps, of which we hear 
most is love. And certainly there 
is no more potent force in holding 
children both to the letter and spirit 
of the law. On larger, more serious, 
occasions, all of us are agreed that 
an appeal to and through loveshould 
and must be made. 

However, there are so many lesser 
occasions! So frequently children 
wish to do, or not to do, something 
contrary to the law which should 
govern their lives. What will help 
most in such cases as these? Laugh- 
ter, rightly employed, will do won- 
ders, — not of course at the child, 
but with him. If he can be moved 
to laugh (sometimes he cannot), the 
problem solves itself. A child who 
is inclined to cry when denied what 
he asks can often be broken of this 
habit by being induced to look at 
himself in a mirror and see how 
laughable his expression is! Also, a 
child in a fit of temper can most 
quickly and easily be helped out of 
it by being provoked to laugh at 
himself. So with countless others 
of the lesser deviations from the 
right path,—laughter will bring 
the child back as quickly as, more 
quickly than, anything else. 

Another excellent thing about this 
use of laughter in behalf of law is 
that it will abide with the child in 
after life. Whereas in childhood his 
mother, his teacher or his friend 
helped him to right living by mak- 
ing him laugh, he will, when grown 
up, help himself in the same way; he 
will laugh rather than compel or 
punish himself into law-abidingness 
in regard to the lesser things. And 
the lesser things are so frequent! 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY 


One of the surprises of the great 
war was the failure of Italy to take 
part in the conflict, in behalf of Aus- 
tria and Germany. By the terms of 
the Triple Alliance, arranged in 
1882, all three countries were bound 
to take up arms in case one of them 
should be attacked. It was to be 
expected, if one could accept the 
Austro-German point of view con- 
cerning the origin of the war, that 
Italy would immediately mobilize 
and enter the field of battle. In- 
stead, Italy persistently abstained. 
This meant the maintenance of a 
neutrality which was difficult to 
support and the curbing of a popu- 
lace eager for war. Again and again 
it was reported that Italy was mob- 
ilizing and was about to attack Aus- 
tria. Reports of various concessions 
of territory held by Austria but 
properly belonging to Italy were 
also numerous and persistent. But 
still Italy held aloof, although ap- 
parently making ready. What were 
Italy’s reasons for first abstaining 
and then preparing to make de- 
mands upon Austria, ostensibly an 
ally and friend? 

One reason is found in the fact 
that, according to the terms of 
the Triple Alliance, each member 
is bound to communicate to the 
others any international diplomatic 
matters that concern the alliance. 


Austria and Germany withheld 
such communications during the 
time when, as the world now has 
reason to believe, these nations were 
preparing for the war. When the 
preparations were fully made, in 
July, 1914, Italy was called upon to 
join the other members of the alli- 
ance. This Italy refused todo. The 
inference naturally was that, on 
examination of the evidence and 
the arguments, Italy concluded it 
was not a war for defense, but that 
Austria and Germany were the 
aggressors. 

This inference was made good in 
December when Giovanni Giolitti, 
formerly Premier of Italy, stated 
in a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies that Austria announced 
its intention of making war in 1913. 
Giolitti said that during the Balkan 
War, August 9, 1913, he received a 
telegram from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to the effect that Aus- 
tria had communicated the “ inten- 
tion to act against Servia, defining 
such action as defensive,” and hop- 
ing for the codperation of Italy. 
The minister in question reported 
himself as trying to agree with 
Germany concerning efforts to pre- 
vent Austrian action, and said that 
he was prepared to state that Italy 
did not regard such action as defen- 
sive. Giolitti’s reply was to the ef- 
fect that, in case Austria should take 
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such action against Servia, it would 
not be a case for cooperation: — 
It is an action she accomplishes on her 
own account. It is not defensive because 
nobody thinks of attacking her. It is neces- 
sary to declare this to Austria in the most 
formal manner, hoping that Germany will 
act to dissuade Austria from a very danger- 
ous adventure. 
This was done, and Italy’s allies 
accepted her interpretation of the 
treaty without any disturbance of 
friendly relations. Giolitti there- 
fore maintained that Italy’s declara- 
tion of neutrality at the beginning 
of the war was according to the 
spirit and letter of the treaty. 
Apparently every kind of persua- 
sion was resorted to on the part of 
Germany and Austria, after July, 
1914, to induce Italy to enter the 
war, even the sending of socialist 


leaders to urge the Italian socialists. 


not to consent to a war in behalf of 
the Allies. But all arguments were 
futile. The Italian socialists won- 
dered, so it was reported, why it 
was that hundreds of thousands of 
socialists in Germany allowed them- 
selves to be commandeered in order 
to uphold a war in support of mili- 
tary despotism. Furthermore, it 
had been understood in Italy that 
if Austria and Germany should en- 
gage in a war that involved Eng- 
land as an enemy Italy would not 
be under obligations to support its 
sometime allies in the Triple Alli- 
ance. Such a participation in war 
would have opened Italy to attack 
by the combined navies of England 
and France. 

According to William Roscoe 
Thayer, an authority on Italian 
affairs, this reservation which Italy 
made in the case of England is ex- 


plained by reference to the origin 
of the alliance with Germany and 
Austria. Bismarck was the prime 
mover in the formation of the Tri- 
ple Alliance, his intention being to 
outwit France. He would have pre- 
ferred an alliance with Russia, but 
this was out of the question because 
Russia did not wish to be German- 
ized. Italy was unattached and the 
easiest to be persuaded. The seiz- 
ure of Tunis by France, in 1882, 
aroused the Italians, who had 
sought this province for themselves. 
The Italians did not learn until long 
afterward that Tunis was seized by 
France, at the instigation of Bis- 
marck. The Italians having been 
arouséd by this seizure were readily 
persuaded to join the Triple Alli- 
ance. The scheme aided the plans 
of Germany, whetted Italy against 
France (when there was no reason 
for deeming France an enemy), and 
left Austria free to perform every 
other unfriendly act toward Italy 
save open war. Mr. Thayer says:— 

From her geographical position, Italy 
claimed an interest in the status of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and particularly in the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. Germany pre- 
tended to favor her interests — according 
to Crispi, Bismarck even went so far as to 
ask, “Why don’t you take Albania?” — 
but it was Austria that Germany steadily 
pushed on into the Balkans; and in 1908, 
when Austria, with Germany’s connivance, 
appropriated Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 


Italians realized that they had been tricked 
again, as they were in the case of Tunis. 


Italy in fact steadily lost by her 
alliance with Germany and Austria. 
When it became plain that Eng- 
land was the country which Ger- 
many was planning to make war 
upon, Italy naturally enough let it 
be known that she would not take 
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part in any such war. Then, too, 
the Prussian ideal was radically 
different from that of Italy: — 

The Italians were pledged to liberty, the 
Germans to autocracy, bulwarked by mili- 
tarism. In their long struggle for inde- 
pendence the Italians had had the sym- 

athy of the best Englishmen.... For 

taly to abandon her democratic ideal and 


to revert to the feudal-despotic ideal of the 
Pan-Germanists is unthinkable. 


This interpretation of Italy’s pro- 
cedure by Mr. Thayer has been for- 
cibly seconded by Italian writers of 
note who have pointed out that for 
a long period every effort was 
made to prove to Italy that France 
was Italy’s enemy, but that the il- 
lusion was finally dispelled. Recent 
developments have shown rather 
that the time had come for Italy to 
take a stand against Austria and 
regain her lost possessions, peopled 
by Italians. Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Secretary, told the 
House of Commons, February 4, 
1915, that until the revelations 
were made in the ministerial state- 
ment before the Italian Parliament, 
England had no knowledge that 
Austria-Hungary contemplated hos- 
tile action against Servia in 1913. 


H. W. D. 


THE GREAT CITIES OF ITALY AND 
THEIR PART IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


-BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


More than in the case of most 
other great countries, the history 
of Italy is the history of its famous 
cities. One of its ancient city- 
states gradually conquered the 
others and, instead of merely domi- 
nating Italy, became the chief city 


of the world, the centre of an Em- 
pire great without a parallel. To 
the proud mistress of lands and seas 
on the Tiber there were brought the 
world’s noblest gifts. Thither went 
representatives of all peoples, bear- 
ing the knowledge of all nations, 
customs, philosophies, religions. 
The vast Empire was puissant while 
Rome was strong, with its wise sen- 
ate, its remarkable administrative 
and military systems. But with the 
decay at the centre, through the 
growth of wealth, luxury and the 
love of pleasure, came the Empire’s 
fall. 

The Empire in the West virtually 
ceased to be when “the Eternal 
City” fell into the hands of the 
barbarians, in 476 A.p.; and for cen- 
turies the whole of Italy suffered, 
unable to regain its former unity. 
Yet, even after the fall, Rome con- 
tinued to be both the centre and 
the objective of all interests operat- 
ing in Italy. Although Theodoric, 
the barbarian invader, held the city 
as a visible centre of government, 
he had still to contend with the idea 
of the Empire, mighty in retrospect. 
Then, too, the growing power of the 
Pope was centralized in Rome, and 
no kingdom founded by alien hordes 
could be permanent which was hos- 
tile to the great prelate. The lan- 
guage which spread abroad from 
Rome was also still powerful. Other 
invaders sought to break down the 
potent influences wielded in Rome. 
Italy had long been a battlefield 
when the invading Lombards came; 
and there were periods when the 
Latin inhabitants seemed scarcely 
to care who ruled them, so exhaust- 
ing had been the strife. Yet the 
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Lombards were as unable as their 
predecessors to develop a unified 
kingdom, apart from the dominion 
of Rome. The Lombards responded 
to Rome sufficiently to become con- 
verted from Arian to Catholic 
Christianity, between 600 and 700; 
and there was some intermarrying 
and blending of races. But it re- 
mained for the Franks, intimately 
allied with the papacy, and sum- 
moned to Rome by the Pope, to 
gain sufficient power to establish an 
Empire. Throughout the more or 
less dark and dreary centuries after 
the death of Charlemagne, Rome 
continued to be the centre, as the 
papacy attained greater eminence 
and undertook to regulate the des- 
tinies of kingdoms and emperors. 
Rome had ceased to be the centre 
of the ancient, visible Empire only 
to become the ruler of another sort 
of Empire established by the 
Church. 

Forth from the Eternal City pro- 
ceeded influences that are manifest 
in all highly organized states, ar- 
mies, churches, in other parts of 
Europe. Rome’s soldiers, law-mak- 
ers and statesmen set the example 
for the whole world. Although un- 
able to become the temporal leader, 
Rome led the way in the long 
struggle between Church and State, 
the popes and the kings. The 
Roman Catholic Church, emulating 
the authority, organization and 
wonderfully efficient system of the 
ancient Empire, attained unsur- 
passed power in the world. What- 
ever the vicissitudes of empires 
and whatever our opinion of the 
Church, Rome lives on in our mem- 
ories as in most respects the ideal 
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romantically fascinating of 





city of our earth, more intimately 
connected with the forces that have 
shaped the world’s history than 
any other. 

The other famous cities of Italy 
owe their prominence to influences 
so far-reaching that one can hardly 
suggest them in brief compass. 
Trade with the East, and the im- 
pulse given to commerce by the 
Crusades had much to do with 
the growth and wealth of | Venice, 
Genoa and Pisa. Oriental products 
were brought to these cities, which 
in turn became centres of distribu- 
tion for other parts of Europe. 
Many other city-republics flour- 
ished in Northern and Central 
Italy. Their civilization continued 
for centuries, sending lines of influ- 
ences West and North during the 
Middle Ages. /Venice, the most 

these 
cities, occupied a position of great 
prominence for ages, antil the vic- 
tories of the Turks took away most 
of her territory east of the Adriatic; 
and the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
round the Cape of Good Hope 
opened a new route to India and 
brought the cities on the Atlantic 
coast into greater prominence. Yet 
Venice lived on,— and still lives, in 
another sense of the word, in the 
world of the fine arts, in poetry, in 
all that holds the romantic imagi- 
nation spellbound. 

Although the power of Venice 
and other Italian cities declined 
commercially with the victories of 
the Turks, it was these same vic- 
tories that helped to bring renown 
to a still more famous city, Florence, 
another eternal city set upon a 
river. For the fall of Constanti- 
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nople into the hands of the Turks 
led to the exile of Greek scholars 
who found a new home in the con- 
genial city on the Arno, and a wel- 
come scarcely to: be appreciated 
unless we run back in thought all 
through the Middle Ages, remem- 
bering how the classics had been 
disparaged, how little knowledge 
of Greek philosophy in its native 
tongue prevailed, 

Italy had long been struggling to 
regain the classics. Its marvelous 
language had come into being, to 
attain lasting expression through 
poetry. Several centuries of prep- 
aration had in fact brought Italy 
to the point where it was ready for 
the golden age of Florence, in the 
time of the Medici. But the coming 
of the Greek scholars was propi- 
tious beyond words, for it brought 
the critics, philosophers and poets 
of Florence into vital relation with 
the thought of Athens, helping to 
make of it a “modern Athens.” 
There are not many names of high 
rank among those lovers of the 
classics. It is not so much what a 
few individuals did that made 
Florence so brilliant and so puissant 
as the home of the Renaissance; it 
is the spirit of the whole, the signifi- 
cance of the great revival of learn- 
ing, the point of view of beauty, the 


freedom which the human mind — 


once more attained to think in 
classic and natural terms. 

The spirit of learning and of in- 
tellectual freedom once more re- 
vived, it was not to die. It spread 
from Florence into other Italian 
cities, to Paris, to Rotterdam and 
London, and in a measure to Ger- 
many. The Florentines did not 


make any original contributions to 
philosophy. They did not become 
ecclesiastical reformers like the 
leaders of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. But they gave expression to 
decisive influences no less far- 
reaching in other fields. Florence 
became once for all a treasure- 
house of the immortal arts. From 
neighboring cities original contri- 
butions to the natural sciences were 
published to the world. Thus in- 
directly Italy made through her 
cities a gift to the world without 
which the contributions of Germany 
and France would scarcely have 
been possible. It was during the 
reign of Cosimo II that Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1642) taught in Flor- 
ence. Although Galileo was forced 
to abjure the new astronomy, and 
bow to Rome, his ideas and spirit 
lived on until, in due course, they 
were recognized as fundamental to 
modern mechanical science. 
Meanwhile there were political 
parties and contests without limit 
centring in Florence and the neigh- 
boring republics; these conflicts be- 
came involved in the still older 
feuds of nations; and one might 
trace the entire history of Germany, 
France and other lands in terms of 
their relationships with northern 
Italy. Then there is Naples with 
its long series of relationships with 
Spain and other countries. Our 
thought runs down through the 
centuries to Napoleon’s time, and 
the re-birth of Italy, as we remem- 
ber the part played by the cities. 
Instead of permitting the thought 
to run so far afield, it would be 
more profitable for most of us to 
devote a considerable period of 
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time to one of the Italian cities, 
now noting its place in the history 
of art, now learning what contribu- 
tion it made to education, to poli- 
tics, to science, or to the larger in- 
fluences of civilization in what we 
call the modern spirit. 

What we see in the Italian cities 
is likely to depend to a very great 
extent upon our prevailing point of 
view, our chief interests in life. If 
at all inclined to break away from 
servitude to extremely modern con- 
ditions, and the thought of the 
great strife now in process, no field 
is so absorbing to the imagination. 
The Italian cities, like Athens of 
old, stand for things eternal, for the 
great archetypes, ideal and creative. 
They are conservative in the best 
sense; conservative, let us hope, of 
much that we must make an effort 
to maintain in these days when civ- 
ilization itself is almost threatened. 
Both culture and “Kultur” have 
flourished in these cities, both the 
reign of the spirit and the dominion 
of military efficiency; for Rome was 
the first great centre of efficiency. 
But luckily for the world the higher 
civilization rose into power as the 
lower or military force waned. 
More than most cities our earth has 
known, those of Italy have become 
world-possessions of the human 
spirit. 


ART AS AN EXPRESSION OF ITALIAN 
GENIUS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue analysis of genius is a diffi- 
cult undertaking. Genius is not 
isolated or complete in itself, but is 
due in part to differences of em- 


phasis or use of powers which other 
nations or great men possess as well 
as the man or nation in question. 
The ancient Hebrews had a genius 
for righteousness, but not because 
other peoples were not also great as 
lovers of the good. The Athenians 
excelled both as lovers of beauty 
and as lovers of truth, meanwhile 
great in other disciplines too. The 
Germans of old exgelled in that free- 
dom of the human spirit which 
made possible the Reformation, 
and the philosophical systems of its 
period of greatness; although they 
also made unsurpassed contribu- 
tions in the realm of music. To say 
that the fine arts express the genius 
of Italy is not to underestimate 
Italy’s other gifts to civilization. 
Italy had a measure of genius for 
philosophy and the natural sciences, 
although there is no Italian phi- 
losophy in the more distinctive sense 
in which we refer to English em- 
pirical philosophy. But philosophy 
in the freer sense of the word did not 
flourish in Italy as in several other 
European countries. 

Whatever the attainments of 
Italian thinkers and statesmen, and 
others who achieved greatness, we 
are interested for the moment in 
noting that the Italian spirit won 
consummate expression through 
the arts. That spirit, like the Greek 
spirit of old in the golden days of 
Athens, is multiform, varied. It ex- 
pressed itself through the teachings 
of Plato and other philosophers 
whose systems of thought were bor- 
rowed, it made the point of view of 
mgdern natural science its own, it 
was original in its manner of receiv- 
ing and disseminating humanism, 
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as original as other national types 
in fostering the waxing life of the 
new age. But through poetry, 
music, and painting, sculpture and 
architecture,— forms that were 
more congenial, — the genius of 
Italy manifested itself. Whatever 
our knowledge of the arts or of the 
history of painting and sculpture in 
Italy, we may undertake to esti- 
mate the Italian genius as a world- 
possession. If we cannot visit 
Rome, Florence, Venice and the 
other immortal cities, we can at 
least put ourselves in the attitude 
to grow in appreciation of Italian 
art as made known through his- 
tories, essays and reproductions. 
Thus a field of imagination and in- 
terpretative thought may be re- 
vealed which we may enter from 
time to time throughout life, as we 
turn ever and anon to the age of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

As in other notable instances, the 
Italian genius for the arts required 
opportunity for development. It 
was fostered at first by the emula- 
tion of other nations’ achievements; 
for genius does not spring into being 
full-fledged, out of relation to his- 
tory. Long before the Turks took 
Constantinople, and gave occasion 
to the migration of Greek scholars 
to Florence, the Venetians captured 
the great city on the Bosphorus and 
carried off Byzantine painters who 
became examples for the Italian 
artists to follow. The borrowed art 
was crude. So were the imitations. 
But through Cimabue and Giotto, 
in due course the spirit of beauty 
won freer expression. Then came 
the Renaissance, with its natural- 
ism, humanism and love of liberty, 


producing a spirit favorable to 
genius in the arts, and creating an 
environment worthy of the masters 
of painting, sculpture and the rest. 

The medieval artists had limited 
themselves largely to painting of a 
restricted type. This was natural, 
since through painting it is possi- 
ble to portray the conceptions of 
hope and faith, sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for which Christianity stands, 
especially possible to make mani- 
fest the thought concerning Christ 
and the Virgin, characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Art in those days 
was unmistakably the handmaid of 
religion, art was in large degree 
religion. But it was no less natural 
that, with the incoming of Greek 
influences, a more highly developed 
esthetic spirit should prevail, that 
sculpture and architecture should 
have a large field. The change did 
not imply the superiority of art to 
religion, or even its equality. But 
art flourishes at its best in an un- 
hampered field; for the love of 
eternal beauty, the beauty which 
belongs with truth and goodness, is 
an ideal universally worth while, for 
itself as well as through its intimate 
relations with science. 

Art did not become “ paganized,” 
as some have said, when it yielded 
to the Renaissance. It assimilated 
elements from the classic art of 
Greece, blending these with Chris- 
tian elements, and making it possi- 
ble for the greatest men of genius in 
painting and design to express even 
nobler conceptions of Christian 
virtue. That is, art became liberal, 
lost its dogmatic constraints. The 
Italian mind and character, without 
possessing forms of religious thought 
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and expression enjoyed by the more 
daring Reformers of Germany and 
England, could nevertheless find 
its freedom through art, and find 
it in such a way as to glorify the 
Church, and to serve it. More- 
over, the Italian genius by thus 
finding more liberal expression 
through fine art became more nat- 
ural, hence tended to overcome the 
asceticism of the medieval religious 
ideal. The supernaturalism of old 
began to give place to a different 
attitude toward this world. Art reg- 
istered the change in splendid cathe- 
drals and monuments, which are 
as truly timeless and universal gifts 
as are the temples and statues of 
Greece, reared solely for beauty’s 
sake. 

History affords no examples of 
service to religion and dedication 
to art so fine as those of the master 
men of Italy’s great period, men 
who attained at the same time and 
through the same works that indi- 
viduality of expression which is 
ever the ideal of original minds, that 
service to their age which bespeaks 
real religion, and that fidelity to art 
which leaves the artist free to paint 
or design for beauty’s sake only. A 
Leonardo da Vinci could under such 
circumstances paint a masterpiece, 
like The Last Supper, exemplifying 
the traditional Christian teaching, 
and also bewhat we call an all-round 
genius, great in the field of scientific 
thought as well as in the expression 
of the highest religious emotions. 
The artists of the sixteenth century 
were at once masters of spirit and of 
form, together with the other es- 
sentials to creative expressiveness 
through color and marble. 


Michael Angelo was at once 
painter, architect and poet, in most 
respects the ideal master man in the 
domain of beauty. He possessed 
the power to make human beings 
live in marble and on canvas, as 
Shakespeare made them live in the 
drama. In design, Raphael is saidto 
be unsurpassed, and to rival Michael 
Angelo in the grandeur and nobility 
of his conceptions. Others excelled 
in those ways which make of the 
genius a unique, distinctive person, 
able at once to reveal an immortal 
conception through form and color, 
and to give expression to his own 
type as somehow forever different 
from that of others, even though 
contemporary with him. 

What impresses us most is the 
profound correspondence between 
the best spirit of the age, the six- 
teenth century, for example, and 


‘the external environment of Italy, 


steadily beautified by the artists 
who gave back to their native land 
the life that brought them into 
expression. Not in the environment, 
not in the political life, the type of 
religion, the historical scene in gen- 
eral, can we find the total secret. 
Neither in the external forms nor in 
the ideas then paramount does one 
discover the cause; nor in the blend- 
ing of spirit and form, ideas and 
environment; but in the ineffable 
whole, the genius of Italy mounting 
to a high degree of attainment, 
realizing its type while also giving 
reéxpression to the universal. One 
can more easily note the external 
sources and historical forerunners 
than, explain the inmost spirit. 

The language thought and spoken, 
for example, descended, as we well 
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know, from the heavier, less poetic 
speech of the Romans, and became 
in time the marvelous vehicle of 
the poets who ventured to abjure 
Latin in favor of their native 
tongue. But just when and how did 
Italian become so responsive, melo- 
dious and distinctive as we find it 
in Dante? The answer is the same 
as that which we must give if we 
ask how the Italians themselves 
came to be, in a land torn by in- 
vaders, political feuds and civil wars, 
and in many other respects appar- 
ently unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of genius. 

The explanations we offer must 
be ultimate to mean much. Just as 
God wrought His purposes into 
characteristic expression through 
the righteousness of the Hebrews, 
so in another form a national type 
rose to the universal level in Italy, 
the land of romance, with its Flor- 
ence, its Milan, its Venice and its 
Rome. National genius has its be- 
ginnings, its long gestative proc- 
esses, and its conflicts, as does the 
individual, ascending through vi- 
cissitudes to success through self- 
realization. Greece in its best es- 
tate and Italy in the days of the 
master artists are the chief in- 
stances we possess of that loyalty 
to beauty through which the crea- 
tive spirit achieves its ends. Beauty 
and goodness were allied in Greece 
in a manner that elevated the soul, 
both in the work of art and in the 
moral deed. The Italian genius was 
also able to unify the beautiful with 
the good. 

The message for our times of 
those triumphant ages may well be 
this intimate identification of in- 


terests that are equally eternal. We 
admire and glory in a century like 
the sixteenth in Italy because it had 
not yet witnessed the rude sunder- 
ing of spirit from form, of religion 
from art, of culture from the state. 
Such an age was possible in Italy 
because Italy had ceased to strive 
for the goals that brought military 
greatness, dominion and ruin to 
Rome. It was possible because the 
Italians turned their attention to 
opportunities and needs at home. 
It is this blending of many elements 
into a national whole, expressive of 
the divine, that makes a people great 
in the higher sense. Such greatness 
departs when, in the interests of 
efficiency and special interests, di- 
visions and subdivisions enter in, 
untit what we have before us is no 
longer a man but a warrior, a mere 
ruler, or a narrow devotee of self- 
sacrifice who, like the Puritan of old, 
is hostile to beauty. 


ITALY AND THE MODERN NATIONS 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue “Third Italy” is the term 
sometimes applied to the Italy of 
to-day. The term was employed by 
Giosué Carducci, the poet, to ex- 
press the idea of a free Italy. The 
First Italy was the country domi- 
nated by ancient Rome. The second, 
dating from the fall of Rome, in 
476 a.D., was that which the bar- 
barian hordes conquered, the land 
that was torn by strife and vainly, 
struggled to throw off the invaders. 
The third was anticipated even as 
far back as the times of Petrarch 
and Dante, “the Italy of the Ital- 
ians, renewed, reborn, in art, litera- 
ture, statecraft, in every manifesta- 
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tion of mental life.” Carducci was 
a leading spirit in bringing about 
the realization of this ideal. Born 
in 1835, he is described as an ardent 
lover of freedom, a militant repub- 
lican. He began his own work of 
preparation by a thorough study of 
the classics, and later called him- 
self an ‘“‘armour-bearer of the 
classics.”” The reaction in which he 
took part was to an extent like 
the Renaissance, a revolt against 
alien authorities and an effort to 
bring the Italian genius once more 
to full fruition. It is this “Third 
Italy” which one means when it is 
a question of Italy’s relationship to 
the modern European nations. 
Italy has always been a source of 
influences spreading into the North 
and West in Europe. First was the 
powerful military era, under ancient 


Rome, when Cesar and his legions 
worked their way into Gaul, con- 
tended with the brave Belgians and 
looked forward to the conquest 


of Britain. Then followed other 
Roman armies until the whole of 
Gaul was conquered, Germany in- 
vaded and Britain brought under 
the yoke. There are respects in 
which this first sphere of influence 
was permanent.’ The idea of the 
Roman Empire was emulated in 
Germany, and even when the so- 
called Holy Roman Empire came to 
an end in 1806 the imperial system 
persisted. The modern German 
Empire is in a measure the realiza- 
tion of this idea of a military state, 
governed from a single city by those 
skilled in material organization, 
and pressing its way by force 
of arms, highly disciplined and 
equipped to meet any foe. 


The Second Italy exerted a very 
different sort of influence, for the 
military empire had fallen, the Pope 
had risen to power, and a different 
state of society existed. Rome had 
become Christian, and from Italy 
missionaries proceeded into other 
European lands to make converts 
to the Gospel. Italy became the 
starting-point of another great em- 
pire, under Charlemagne, but an 
empire which sought to extend its 
sway through the spread of Christi- 
anity and the development of edu- 
cation. Then came the long ages 
when scholasticism prevailed, when 
a mystic, other-world type of 
Christianity turned men’s interests 
away from the classics, the study of 
nature and the development of 
physical resources. This period in- 
cludes the rise of the papal power 


‘into supremacy and the extension 


of its sway over European lands. 
In this connection one naturally 
thinks of the entire history of the 
Roman Church down to the time of 
the Reformation, when the influ- 
ences centralized in Rome began to 
be thrown off in Germany, in Hol- 
land, in England, but survived 
the struggle with Protestantism in 
France, in Spain and other coun- 
tries still largely Catholic. The 
thought of this period in Italy takes 
one back to the days when the vari- 
ous monastic orders were founded, 
when the mendicant friars began 
to go forth into the land, and the 
monastic idea as a whole spread 
through the Christian world. 

The Church gradually relinquished 
its control over civic and govern- 
mental affairs. With the new order 
of society which was ushered in, 
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came renewed interest in the life of 
the present world, hence the cessa- 
tion of supernaturalism. The Sec- 
ond Italy for most of us is merely 
historical, save so far as it attained 
permanent expression through art. 
The influences connected with 
the Third Italy are essentially mod- 
ern, although they date back to the 
fourteenth century. The modern 
movement began with the Human- 
ism of Petrarch (1304-1374), who 
led the way in the struggle to re- 
gain the classics. By the term 
“Humanism” one means the free, 
enlarged idea of man as a denizen 
of this natural world, free to culti- 
vate and express himself, absorbed 
in the arts, and education, inter- 
ested in philosophy for its own sake. 
The Humanism of Italy had much 
to do with the wave of progress 
which swept over Europe, assum- 
ing various forms in Germany, 
Holland, France and England; but 
everywhere tending to liberate the 
human spirit. } Humanism stood for 
a new respect for the individual, 
as a reasoning, productive person, 
endowed with qualities worthy of 
recognition and development. Its 
liberating influences also had much 
to do with the growth of education, 
as well as the growth of the arts and 
sciences. 

It was not only through Human- 
istic influences, however, that Italy 
played a part in the coming of mod- 
ern times. Prominent among the 
religious leaders of this early period 
should be mentioned the great Flor- 
entine religious reformer, Girolamo 
Savonarola (1452-1498), whose 
powerful personality helped to turn 
men’s minds away from a merely 


naturalistic revival of learning to 
another sort of renewal. As early 
as 1486, long before Luther took 
his courageous stand in Germany, 
Savonarola began to preach. Call- 
ing loudly for reform, he boldly as- 
sailed the people on all sides, and 
produced a marked effect on the 
citizens of Florence. Later the 
armies of France came to the rescue 
of the Florentines, in their struggles 
with the Medici; the Medici were 
expelled, and a republic was es- 
tablished in Florence. Schools for 
the education of children were 
founded, and many other changes 
grew out of Savonarola’s work. 
Savonarola himself was strangled 
and burned at Florence. But his 
great work had been done, a work 
which was presently to be emu- 
lated in less strenuous form in other 
countries. 

In other fields, too, in which Italy 
took the lead, her pioneers were 
martyrs, although their teachings 
presently won free acceptance in 
other parts of Europe. Giordano 
Bruno, the first philosopher to ac- 
cept the new theory, propounded by 
Copernicus, that the sun, not the 
earth, was the centre of our plane- 
tary system, was burned at the 
stake in Rome in 1600. Galileo, the 
great man of science, was com- 
pelled by the Church to recant. 
Another scientist spent seventeen 
years in prison. /The more cautious 
modernists in other lands profited 
by their brother scientists in Italy, 
and avoided martyrdom. Their 
liberalizing work was in large part 
made possible, however, by the 
courageous labors of the Italian 
pioneers. 
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The other historical relation- 
ships of the Third Italy are too 
numerous for mention here. They 
involve all the comings and goings 
of armies between Italy and the 
other nations, the Napoleonic wars, 
and the struggles of the nineteenth 
century patriots to win an unified 
Italy. Italy has at times been inti- 
mately allied with Germany and 
Austria; but is by nationality, lan- 
guage and in other respec ore 
nearly one with France. }Italy’s 
contest for national unity is a long 
chapter by itself, one that may 
profitably be compared with the 
strife for freedom in any of the 
lands we have been studying. Italy 
as the home-land of the Roman 
Church has had a far more compli- 
cated struggle than the smaller 
European states. Even then it is 
probable that the work of the 


patriots has had an influence upon © 
republicanism elsewhere. The power 
which the Third Italy has won by 
the generations of effort to unify all 
Italian-speaking peoples is clearly 
shown in Italy’s conduct in the 
present war. 


PEACE HEROES 
BY JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS 


Ir war is to cease, if the rising gen- 
eration is to be peace-loving, peace- 
abiding, children must be trained to 
worship heroes of peace, — men of 
construction rather than of destruc- 
tion. Monuments in future should 
honor leaders of literature, science, 
art, and philanthropy, rather than 
warriors. The eyes of youth should 
be directed in reverence toward 
those who have conquered the sins 


of the heart, — selfishness, envy, 
strife, — in other words, the victors 
over self. Talk to the children of 
those who are giving their time, 
strength, money, — all of life, — 
to help those less fortunate than 
themselves. Show them true roy- 
alty, as it lived in Queen Victoria, 
aiding her poor subjects; as it lives 
to-day in Queen Elinora of Bulgaria, 
the nursing Queen. 

Turning their attention towards 
the champions of right and truth 
in peaceful combat will not make 
them less appreciative of the men 
who saved their country, gave them 
independence and reunited a divid- 
ed people. While boys are young 
they can be taught to appreciate 
the difference between the unselfish 
service of Washington and the self 
aggrandizement of Napoleon; be- 
tween the spirit of Louis XIV in 
war and that of Lincoln; between 
the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great and those of Grant. Yet, un- 
assisted in thought, those same 
boys may be carried off their feet by 
the glitter and glare of deeds pro- 
ceeding from an unholy motive. 
That is one of the primal causes of 
to-day’s warfare. It is by avoiding 
paths that naturally lead to mis- 
taken hero worship that parents 
and teachers can help secure a last- 
ing peace. 

A country’s best achievements 
are not exhibited behind brass 
bands nor on fields of battle. Push 
forward the pageants of industry, 
invention, scientific achievement, 
commercial enterprise, missionary 
zeal, Above all, lift upon a pedes- 
tal those who have lived for truth, 
for humanity. Show the nobility 
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in men who, like Jacob Riis, have 
seen God in the face of the child 
and given their lives for his uplift- 
ing; of physicians who have died all 
too early from poisons of the labo- 
ratory but who have thus saved 
countless lives from suffering. 

In selecting those who are great 
in: peace the heart of the leader of 
children should be wise and deep 
and strong enough to push aside 
prejudices of race. That this spirit, 
so prolific of bad feeling and of war, 
may be effaced from the mind of 
the rising generation, he should 
choose examples of peaceful no- 
bility from every color and line- 
age. Indians, negroes, Mongolians, 
Teutons, Slavs, Latins, — it mat- 
ters not what their race so long as 
they have lived to serve humanity. 
In performing their parts they have 
benefited all humanity. Such a 
thought as this will make for a 
wider patriotism than that which 
centres entirely in the homeland, 
and that sort of patriotism in the 
children will help to make for eter- 
nal peace. 

Do the children appreciate the 
real depth of the fact that the most 
dangerous enemies of any nation 
are its sins? Conflict between right 
and wrong is the battle that must 
be waged unceasingly. No country 
can rise above its citizens in this 
warfare.’ If the heart of the indi- 
vidual is not pure and generous, 
honest and courageous, esteeming, 
in his struggle for worldly gain, the 
right of his neighbor, there is bound 
to be a low-lived nation, not worthy 
of world power nor able to main- 
tain it lastingly. 

Glorious triumphs are daily won, 


in the battlefields of quiet service, 
and it is in such places that men 
of heroic mould are needed. The 
greatest patriotism, the kind that 
is world-wide, recognizing all na- * 
tions of the earth as worthy of 
consideration, is founded on re- 
ligion. It is God in the heart that 
can make adult or child feel that all 
people, no matter what their coun- 
try or color, are of one flesh. Surely 
even a child can recognize that 
Livingstone’s godly conquest of the 
heart of Africa was greater than all 
the achievements of Cesar. That 
is, a child will appreciate the fact 
if his instructor truly believes it 
himself. Peace heroes are weak 
only because they are generally 
portrayed without enthusiasm. 
Since the root of strife, in the 
home, in the nation, in the world, 
lies in the heart of man, so the 
spirit of noble conquest must come 
from that same source. It is for- 
mality of service rather than heart 
religion that has lain back of all so- 
called religious wars. Partisanship 
that leads the strong to forget the 
rights of the weak, whether for 
worldly gain, or for the establish- 
ment of a principle, is neither true 
patriotism nor true religion. This 
regard for the rights of others is 
best taught the child by example in 
the home, and by establishing 
right relations in his mind towards 
all his playmates and school-fel- 
lows, no matter what their nation- 
ality or creed. Tiny tots are often 
startlingly strong partisans, par- 
ticularly where parental tendencies 
are in that direction. They will 
always echo, consequently adults 
have grave responsibilities in the 
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moulding of character during these 
times of strong feeling. 

But when are parental responsi- 
bilities light? And when parents 
least realize it are they not often 
setting the strongest examples? 
Greed of business, discontent of 
labor, political intrigues, the sell- 
ing of the soul to the highest 
bidder, all are manifest in some 
manner in the home, if practised 
outside of it. Thus are children 
trained to habits and_ principles 
that are a country’s dangerous 
enemies. When boys and girls are, 
by example at home, in the schools, 
in church, as well as by precept, 
rooted deeply in the tenet that the 
noblest patriotism consists in seek- 
ing the good of others rather than 
one’s personal advantage, when 
they are led to extend that principle 
beyond their own nation and race 


to all peoples, when they realize’ 


that this is the service desired of 
them by the God over all the earth, 
— then, and not till then, may 
men hope for world-wide and abid- 
ing peace. 


BOOKS ABOUT MEXICO 


‘Tue Home History Circle has been 
asked by a number of readers to 
furnish a brief list of books on the 
history and country of Mexico. In 
response the following list has been 
made. It comprises history, travel 
sketches and historical fiction. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
by William H. Prescott. (3 vol- 
umes.) 

History of Mexico, by Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, by 
John L. Stephens. 


In Indian Mexico, by Frederick 
Starr. 

Viva Mexico, by Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. 

The Fair God, by General Lew 
Wallace. 

The Axtee Treasure House, by 
Thomas A. Janvier. 

Legends of the City of ities by 
Thomas A. Janvier. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR OCTOBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the questions 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When did it become custom- 
ary for the cardinals to elect 
the Pope? , 

. What great poet led the way 
in the revival of learning? 

. When did the smaller courts 
become models of culture for 
Europe? 

. What great painter originated 
a branch of physical science? 

. When was the capital in 
Turin? 

. When did the battle of Mil- 
azzo occur? ‘ 

. What occurred at Aosta when 
the French invaded Italy? 

. Name three men of genius who 
became reformers in Florence. 

. What great artist was made 
court painter of Spain? 

. What ruler of Sardinia be- 
came king of Italy? 
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HOUSEHOLD FUNGI: FRIENDS AND 
FOES 


BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


THE virtuous woman, we are told, 
looketh well to the ways of her 
household. If she be of the modern 
generation of college and labora- 
tory trained women, we will assume 
that some information on bacteri- 
ology will direct her housekeeping, 
and that fungi — alack too familiar 
to the rank and file — find no lodg- 
ment in her cupboards. But if a 
member of the more numerous un- 
technical housewife sisterhood, the 
more virtuous is her housekeeping, 
the greater her feeling of injury 
when she discovers in the bread box, 
the jelly closet or the ice chest evi- 
dences of some mysterious agency 
working havoc therein by means of 
molds or fermentations. According 
to her degree of education she lays 
this visitation to bad luck, to the 
total depravity of inanimate ob- 
jects or to the dimly understood ill 
effects of “‘dampness,’’ — little sus- 
pecting that these spots of white 
fluff, or grayish, greenish or black 
velvet found on bread, cheese, pre- 
serves, etc., are plants, and a part of 
nature’s economy. Sown more 
freely than the weed seed is sown in 
the garden at her door, and an 


agency in keeping up the eternal 
cycle of life, death and birth in 
organic matter, they have been 
seen and not understood until the 
scientific man with his lenses and 
cultures and long hours of patient 
observation illuminated the jungle 
of infinitesimal flora and fauna 
constituting the world of micro- 
organisms. 

Our housewife — if not techni- 
cally trained — need not be too 
much cast down by the superior in- 
formation of the laboratory student, 
but may turn for comfort to the 
history of bacteriology. From early 
times down to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, sober scientists 
have battled with opposing theories 
as to the beginnings of minute forms 
of life. By far the larger section of 
learned men for years held stub- 
bornly to the idea, sanctioned by 
age, that “self-generation” was re- 
sponsible, for instance, for the pres- 
ence of maggots or other minute 
organisms in decaying organic mat- 
ter. In 1668, Redi, an Italian, 
demonstrated that since maggots in 
putrefying meat did not occur when 
the meat was protected from flies, 
they were conceivably due to flies’ 
eggs only. The existence of minute 
forms of life invisible to the eye was 
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not demonstrated before the inven- 
tion of the microscope. In 1683, 
Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch scientist, 
with a microscope of his own mak- 
ing, found what he called “ animal- 
cula” in water, etc. At later dates 
various scientists located various 
organisms, yet did not wholly 
abandon the notion of their spon- 
taneous formation, a theory bitterly 
opposed by that section of the sci- 
entific world which promulgated 
the idea “that life must come from 
preéxisting life of the same type.” 
Tyndall, in the nineteenth century, 
proved by experiment “the causal 
relationship of the floating matter 
of the air to the development of 
organisms.” Thus we see that 
what we glibly refer to as the “germ 
theory” is the fruit of years, and 
even centuries, of investigation, ex- 
periment and demonstration. 

Since a quite undeserved oppro- 
brium attaches to the word germ,— 
which has come commonly to sug- 
gest disease, — it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that “germ” really 
connotes nothing good or bad, but 
simply means, as the dictionary as- 
sures us, “that from which some- 
thing is to develop”’; that is, it is 
the seed of a microérganism, which 
may be directly serviceable to man, 
as yeast; and all microorganisms 
have their use. As Trouessart says, 
“These microscopic fungi have 
their use in the general economy of 
nature; they are nourished at the 
expense of organic substances when 
in a state of putrefaction, and reduce 
their complex constituents into 
those which are simpler, — into the 
soluble mineral substances, which 
return to the soil from which the 


plants are derived, and thus serve 
afresh for the nourishment of simi- 
lar plants. In this way they clear 
the surface of the earth from dead 
bodies and fecal matter, from all 
the dead and useless substances 
which are the refuse of life, and thus 
they unite animals. and plants in an 
endless chain.” 

The microérganisms with which 
we are concerned in this paper are 
infinitesimal plants, yet differ from 
plants (as we know them in vegeta- 
tion) by their nature, and differ also 
from minute forms of animal life, 
while resembling both in some 
points. The characteristic of plants 
as we use the term is the possession 
of chlorophyl, the green coloring 
matter — with its “ability to util- 
ize the strictly inorganic compo- 
nents of air, water and mineral salts, 
and through the energy of sunlight, 
manufacture them into complex 
organic compounds: — 

“Animals, on the contrary, de- 
pend for their life on organic food, 
first manufactured by the green 
plants. ... Fungi, like animals, re- 
quire organic food on which to live, 
and they must therefore, like ani- 
mals, depend on green plants to 
manufacture for them organic food 
from the constituents of air, water 
and mineral salts. . . . They [fungi] 
differ among themselves in size and 
structure far more widely than do a 
violet and an oak. ... They grow 
in every conceivable place where 
organic matter can be found which 
will serve as their food, and a mod- 
erate degree of moisture and heat 
are present to furnish the necessary 
conditions of growth. ... Structu- 
rally a fungus consists of a cell or 
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cells made up of semi-fluid proto- 
plasm surrounded by a thin wall of 
cellulose. The cell may be spherical, 
oval or elongate, or is commonly 
united with others into a thread- 
like structure known as a hypha. 
Many hyphe, more or less en- 
tangled, form what is known as 
mycelium, which may be cobwebby 
or flocculent or spread out in an ir- 
regular compact layer... . Hyphe 
may be simple or branched.... 
True roots are never produced but 
frequently rootlike structures are 
developed as hold-fasts to anchor 
the plant to the substratum on 
which it grows. ... Reproduction 
is accomplished in various ways. In 
uni-cellular forms it takes place by 
budding [gemmation] as in the 
yeast plant, by self-division [fission] 
as in bacteria, or by free cell forma- 
Gian». - 

Fungi reproduce by spores or 
conidia. These reproductive bodies 
are of various forms, and though in 
rare cases they are reproduced 
singly, they more commonly form 
in masses. Whatever their form or 
origin, they are very hardy and re- 
sist unfavorable influences such as 
light, heat, drying or chemical ac- 
tion. For this reason the atmos- 
phere is full of them, waiting only 
for favorable conditions of warmth 
and moisture to produce new colo- 
nies of micro6rganisms on the or- 
ganic material on which they may 
find lodgment. 

The microérganisms most com- 
monly known in everyday life are 
yeasts, molds and bacteria. It is 
not necessary here to dwell on their 
differences in structure and habit, 


but from the foregoing paragraphs 
we get an idea why they spring up 
so miraculously and spread so per- 
sistently. All microdrganisms are 
by no means enemies, but when 
their action is understood, are 
servants of man. For thousands of 
years the practice if not the theory 
of fermenting fruit juices has been 
known, so that alcoholic beverages 
have been available even to primi- 
tive peoples. Fermentation is due 
to the action of yeast upon sugar, 
whereby sugar is resolved into al- 
cohol and carbon dioxide. Yeast 
will not subsist on pure sugar alone, 
nor act where too high a percentage 
of sugar is present; but yeast is 
found only in sugar holding ma- 
terials, among which fruits are con- 
spicuous. How the first yeast plants 
had their origin, we cannot discuss. 
The present fact is that since yeast 
is a fungus, and fungi reproduce al- 
most incalculably by spores, the air 
is well supplied with what is called 
wild yeast, and all fruit is inocu- 
lated with it, so that when juice is 
extracted, the yeast sets up action 
and fermentation results. This ac- 
tion can be checked or prevented by 
heat, as in the case of unfermented 
grape juice, which is heated for a 
few minutes to a temperature of 
170°. Similar fermentation is pro- 
duced, in liquor making, in sugar- 
containing material, such as molas- 
ses, the mash of rye, corn, barley, 
etc., but instead of relying on the 
natural yeast, whose action is not 
very vigorous, brewers add some 
special type of cultivated yeast 
plants known by experience to give 
special results. 


1 Underwood, Molds, Mildews, and Mushrooms. 
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Bread, our best known product of 
yeast, is also a result of fermenta- 
tion. Originally bread was raised 
by wild yeast which worked spon- 
taneously on dough left in a warm 
place long enough for the yeast to 
grow, act on the sugar element in 
the meal and produce carbon di- 
oxide, which “‘raised” the dough. 
Later, better results were found 
possible when the wild yeast was 
set to work by putting a little salted 
milk in a warm place. The salt de- 
layed the action of the bacteria 
which make milk sour, and the 
yeast in the air, acting on the milk, 
generated carbon dioxide. Our pres- 
ent method of making bread by 
the use of commercially prepared 
yeast involves the same principle, 
but scientific experiment has dis- 
covered how to secure yeast of ap- 
proximately uniform vigor and sure 
of uniform results. The sour taste 
sometimes noticed in bread is due 
not so much to the actual yeast as 
to bacteria present either in the 
yeast or, the flour, and productive 
of acids. Stale yeast, not having a 
normal vigor, will allow these un- 
desirable bacteria to get ahead, so 
to speak, of the yeast action, and 
impure flour, unclean utensils, or 
too long raising period will all con- 
spire for the prosperity of the acid 
bacteria and consequent ill flavor 
of the bread. In extremely hot, 
humid weather, baked bread may 
be kept to advantage in the ice 
chest, where the low temperature 
will retard the development of un- 
favorable bacteria. Bread should 
be kept in a receptacle which can 
be, and is scalded once a week and 
aired in sunshine. 


The reason for this precaution we 
shall see by turning to molds, also 
common in the household, and usu- 
ally looked upon as foes, inasmuch 
as they render unpleasant most 
matter they attack. Commercially, 
molds have their value, the flavor 
of certain cheeses, for instance, be- 
ing due to molds. Generally speak- 
ing, however, molds are undesirable, 
and their prevention is an object in 
housekeeping. Molds, also a form 
of plant life, multiply by spores 
which constantly circulate in the 
air and need only favorable circum- 
stances to become active. Warmth 
and dampness are needed for their 
development, and close air and 
darkness increase their activity. 
Under the microscope molds are 
delicately beautiful forms of growth, 
and even under a common magni- 


. fier something of their structure 


may be seen with pleasure if we will 
rid our minds of the notion that they 
are essentially “nasty.” Beginning 
with a delicate branching thread, 
or hypha, which develops from the 
spore, the thread rapidly multiplies 
to a tangle called — as we have seen 
before — mycelium. To the eye 
this appears at first as a fluffy 
whitish mass. It is commonly seen 
on bread, cheese, fruit, etc. In 
about two or three days the mold 
seems to change color, which phe- 
nomenon is due to its fruiting, when 
new spores are developed, much as 
any fruit grows and ripens on an 
ordinary plant. These fruiting 
bodies are generally too small to be 
distinguished without a glass, and 
it makes little difference to the 
housewife what color or form they 
take, but by these qualities the 
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student determines their variety. 
The spores being very light and in- 
credibly numerous, are easily dis- 
tributed in the air, to find new 
fields. Mold grows not only on top, 
producing its spores, but, in soft 
matter, pushes its threads down- 
ward, penetrating the substance 
and altering its character. All 
molds are not necessarily injurious 
to health when occurring on food, 
but by this characteristic of pene- 
trating and consuming as their own 
food the matter on which they 
grow, they render it unpleasant. 

In seeking to prevent mold, we 
must keep in mind the circum- 
stances we have just found favor- 
able to its growth — immense sup- 
plies of mold seed or spores, 
warmth plus moisture, close air and 
darkness. Mold forms on _ jelly 
either because spores lodge on it 
before it is sealed, or in the tumblers 
before they are filled, or on the 
utensils used to stir and pour it out. 
Once lodged, and their action not 
neutralized, they will work away 
merrily when the jelly is stored. 
This possibility suggests the advan- 
tage of sterilizing all the utensils. 
While the jelly is making, the 
glasses and dipper should be stood 
in a pan of water and allowed to 
come to a boil. (They may also be 
stood in the oven to heat, but are 
more likely to crack.) Just before 
the jelly is to be poured, the glasses 
should be dried, and the jelly 
turned in before they cool. The 
writer has been in the habit — 
suggested by a _ physician — of 
turning on melted paraffine just as 
soon as the jelly skins over, with- 
out waiting for it to set all the way 


down, and has never known jelly 
thus treated to mold, nor has the 
paraffine ever given trouble by mix- 
ing. An old-fashioned but effective 
method is to dip rounds of paper 
(the size of the top of the tumbler) 
in brandy or alcohol, and lay them 
on the exposed surface of the jelly, 
where it neutralizes the action of 
mold spores. Tin covers or pasted- 
on paper ones then seal the glass. 
Even this sealing is not a guarantee 
against later entrance of mold 
spores if the jelly is left in a damp, 
unventilated closet. Where a damp 
closet is unavoidable, bowls of un- 
slaked lime, changed from time to 
time, are recommended to reduce 
the moisture. The almost inevitable 
presence of mold spores in even a 
little air space explains the necessity, 
in putting up preserves, of allowing 
the syrup to fill the jar to overflow- 
ing when the cover is put on. Jars, 
rubber rings, etc., should of course 
be sterilized. Canning differs from 
preserving in the fact that the 
fruit itself is not cooked, but placed 
in jars, and the jars filled to over- 
flowing with boiling syrup before 
being sealed. The sealed jars are 
then set on a rack in a wash boiler, 
and water to the depth of several 
inches is allowed to boil around 
them. This process is repeated three 
days in succession, the theory be- 
ing that what spores are not killed 
in the first heating will succumb to 
the later ones. Excellent directions 
for canning may be had in the 
Farmers’ Bulletins given out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Molds formed on fruit after pre- 
serving may be checked by scraping 
off the affected layer and re-boil- 
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ing. Re-boiling is also efficacious 
in checking fermentation in cooked 
fruit. 

We see, then, that heat will check 
mold, The other extreme of tem- 
perature will act similarly, retard- 
ing the development of the ubiqui- 
tous spore. Material that cannot be 
protected by boiling must be kept 
cool and dry — hence the installa- 
tion of the ice chest. Fruit, being it- 
self so largely composed of water, is 
particularly good ground for mold 
to start on, and once the spore be- 
gins to work, the fruit will suc- 
cumb rapidly. For this reason it is 
well to wipe fruit dry before storing 
it, and even to wrep it in soft paper. 
Laying it on a tray so that the 
separate fruits do not touch and 
thus corrupt one another, is a fur- 
ther precaution. One moldy peach 


in a basket will soon infect its- 


neighbors. Pieces of bread, cake, 
etc., will mold more quickly when 
piled in a heap than when spread, 
for the double reason of infection 
through contact, and because mold 
forms more readily in crevices 
where the air does not circulate 
freely. On the same principle, 
damp clothing, hung in a dark 
closet, damp towels, etc., thrown in 
a heap in a hamper, will mildew 
quickly; they should never be put 
away un-aired. In humid weather a 
little dry chloride of lime on a 
saucer will do wonders toward 
sweetening the atmosphere in a 
closet where shoes and other cloth- 
ing in constant wear produce a 
stuffy odor, The importance of ad- 
mitting air and sunshine into build- 
ings, particularly dwellings, can 
hardly be oyer-stated, for where 


there is dampness and dim light, 
therethe mold spores are busily mul- 
tiplying and making ready to attack 
whatso they may find to devour. 
Bacteria, infinitely more numer- 
ous in almost any environment than 
are either yeasts or molds, are so 
important, various and active that 
it is impossible to do more than 
touch on them in a sketch for maga- 
zine use. Bacteria are of two kinds, 
parasitic, lodging and feeding on 
living organisms, as in the case of 
disease bacteria; and saprophytic, 
depending on dead animal and 
vegetable food. Their number is 
infinite, as they multiply with such 
speed that in twenty-four hours of 
favorable temperature, one bacteri- 
um will breed millions. This is an 
exceedingly important point in the 
nature of bacteria, for any effective 
checking of their activity means 
absolute destruction of every in- 
dividual bacterium in a given sub- 
stance. Bacteria are found in theair, 
in water, soil and the body, have im- 
mense vitality, — resisting a high 
degree of heat and cold and endur- 
ing sometimes for months. Water 
is necessary for their development, 
Their food includes many elements, 
proteids being particularly suscepti- 
ble to their invasion. For this reason 
eggs, milk, meat, and flour, peas or 
beans are easily attacked. In the 
process of consuming food, bacteria 
bring about changes — a breaking 
up of the component elements — 
which we know as putrefaction. 
Bacteria secrete certain substances 
many of which are poisonous. 
Ptomaines, occurring in cheese, 
milk, ice cream, fish and meat are 
decomposition products. 
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It is not perhaps necessary for the 
housekeeper to have much techni- 
cal information on the varieties of 
bacteria, but it is extremely useful 
for her to realize their prevalence, 
miraculous reproductive powers, 
fondness for dirt and damp and 
ability to induce putrefaction in 
food, For these definite reasons, and 
not in blind obedience to precepts 
on domestic virtue, cleanliness is 
essential to health and thrift in all 
parts of a dwelling, pressingly so in 
kitchen, pantry, food cellar, dairy, 
and even the garbage pail. As far 
as possible, smooth, hard surfaces 
and avoidance of angles and cracks 
should be sought in kitchen and ice 
box. The latter should be washed 
frequently with hot water and suds 
or sal soda, Soda and hot water 
should flush the kitchen sink, dish 
cloths should be boiled and dried in 
the sun, chloride of lime should be 
put down drain pipes. The garbage 
can should be scalded once a week 
(wash-day, with its accompaniment 
of hot suds from the boiler, is a 
good appointed time); much of its 
unpleasantness may be wholly elim- 
inated by the practice of lining it 
fresh each day with a sheet of news- 
paper, which prevents the accumu- 
lation, on the inside of the can, of 
souring moisture and accompany- 
ing bad odors. 

Though we may never wholly get 
the upper hand of the myriad host 
of microérganisms, we can, by rec- 
ognizing the main points of their 
nature and habits, deprive them of 
a free field; and by calling in light 
and air to aid the fight, hope to 
check their onslaught. At their best, 
they are bad. 


SQUIRRELS: AUTUMN PLAYMATES 
Autumn, of all seasons, shows us 
the squirrels at their briskest. The 
birds have left, the leaves are fast 
thinning, so that we can see into the 
trees better than when they are 
wrapped in green; the bright colors 
and crisp air of autumn invite us 
to woodland tramps; the nuts are 
waiting to be garnered, and, if we 
are not quick, the squirrels will get 
ahead of us in a harvest that spells 
prosperity for their tribe. 

As the weather gets colder, the 
red squirrel’s coat changes from the 
foxy red appearance we associate 
with him at other seasons. His 
snowy white under surfaces take on 
a dull yellowish tinge, and the red 
blanket fades to yellowish gray, 
with only a rufous stripe showing 
along the spine. Red squirrel can- 
not afford the long lazy nap that 
his pouch-cheeked cousin, chip- 
munk, indulges in; for his stores, 
such as they are, are scattered 
about, nuts stuck in cracks, buried 
under dead leaves, etc., and he 
must sally forth for meals when 
hunger urges. He will winter in a 
hole in a tree, or likes an abandoned 
crow or hawk nest which he thatches 
comfortably with moss, bark or 
pine needles. In early spring when 
sugar sap begins to run, he will have 
a little spree on sweet juice, gnaw- 
ing out a small saucer-shaped cavity 
on the upper side of a branch, and 
sipping at his convenience as the 
saucer fills. In April four babies 
may be expected in the squirrel 
family, in reddish coats, with a 
well-marked black side band. Oh, 
frisky, saucy red squirrel, your 
snickering and giggling is a lively 
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feature of the autumn woods, and 
we enjoy your impudent company, 
but in spring we know you for a 
robber, a murderer, no fit neighbor 
for a bird colony; and when you 
thrive and multiply at the expense 
of the nests, man must take a gun 
to keep you from upsetting nature’s 
balance in your neighborhood. 
You, dignified brother, silvertail, 
have suffered from man’s greed for 
your tender flesh and your pretty 
fur. Americans have the honor of 
being the only squirrel-eating peo- 
ple on earth, but perhaps killing 
you for pot-pie is as worthy as tak- 
ing your coat to trim a lady’s 
mantle. When you shall have 


been exterminated in the few wild 
haunts left you, how fortunate that 
the city parks will be able to re- 
stock the country, as in the case of 
the bison, — more prosperous with- - 


in a few minutes’ subway ride from 
the most crowded, sky-scraper city 
than in the free stretches of the once 
wild West! At cost of good dollars 
we shall be buying you in pairs, 
and struggling to reéstablish your 
gentle, playful presence and soci- 
able colonies in our woods and 
groves. 

Less common is your shy kins- 
man, the flying squirrel, the “‘cut- 
est” bit of fur, naturalists tell us, 
that ever hid in a tree, or graced a 
leafy nest in spring. Secretive and 


~. nocturnal in habit, the flying squir- 


rel is less a flier than a sailor, always 
launching downward from a high 
tree, unable to accelerate its speed 
or exercise much control of direc- 
tion; then scrambling up a trunk 
and taking another leap apparently 
for the fun of using the membranes 


extending to his wrists and ankles 
and forming a parachute when 
spread. Timid and confiding, show- 
ing little fear of man, the flying 
squirrel is described as the most 
tamable and desirable of wild pets. 

The chipmunk, “little striped 
back,” as Burroughs calls him, is a 
ground squirrel, and like the West- 
ern ground squirrel — known by his 
four stripes— lives in burrows, 
which he digs neatly, carrying away 
loose dirt in his cheek pouches and 
spilling never a scrap. An elbowed 
passage leads to his chamber, where 
goodly stores for winter use allow 
him to take long naps even though 
he does not, strictly speaking, go 
into hibernation, the “cold trance” 
which some naturalists say is partly 
induced by lack of oxygen in the 
almost airless underground sleeping 
quarters. 


COLLECTING TENT CATERPILLARS: 
A WINTER SPORT 


In various parts of New York State 
interesting campaigns have been 
conducted from time to time with 
an object which might well take for 
slogan, “A Tent in Time Saves 
Nine,” or nine hundred, or nine 
million, according to the severity 
of the tent caterpillar pest in a given 
district. These voracious insects, 
both forest and orchard variety, 
have done immense harm to natural 
woods, maple sugar groves, orchards 
and shade trees; and their nests, 
alas, are only too well known in 
many places outside New York 
State. They may be fought with 
poison sprays, an expensive and 
disagreable cure, involving three 
applications of Bordeaux mixture 
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and Paris green, the first applica- 
tion being made just before fruit- 
blossoming time, when the cater- 
pillars are small and easily poisoned; 
the second as soon as the fruit 
blossoms have fallen, and the third 
about a week or ten days later. If 
spraying is delayed till the caterpil- 
lars are well grown, — the last of 
May, — very heavy doses of poison 
are needed to discourage them, and 
the expense and labor are corre- 
spondingly heavy. Prevention — 
“collection at the source” — is far 
more economical, and where the aid 
of school children can be invoked, 
an egg-cluster collecting campaign 
has proved so successful wherever 
tried, that we commend similar 
measures to any and all of our 
Clubs as a worthy focus for activity. 

In Canton and Oneonta, N.Y., 
the contests were directed by the 


local Burroughs Clubs, with almost 


miraculous results. Prizes were 
offered, and a dramatic object les- 
son supplied by public exhibition of 
the spoils before they were consigned 
to the flames. School children were 
the chief contestants, and their 
zeal may be estimated by the numer- 
ical results. In Oneonta, 11,000 
clusters were displayed, the prize 
winner —a girl—earning $3 for 
2580 clusters, while the $2 second 
prize went to a boy for 2100 clus- 
ters. Allowing 100 to 200 eggs to 
a cluster, it is safe to estimate that 
at least 1,000,000 caterpillars were 
brought to naught. In Canton the 
figures ran still higher, 33,197 
clusters being exhibited, of which 
the largest individual lot was 3032, 
gathered by a child of the inter- 
mediate class. Convincing proof, 


this, of the activity of both collec- 
tors and the collected! Had these 
millions of worms been allowed to 
hatch, feed and multiply, many 
fine trees would have given up their 
lives to their tiny but mighty foes. 

We mention these two contests 
specifically, since they were made 
a part of Burroughs Club practical 
work, but am idea of the net re- 
sults of collecting by school children 
in New York State is given in a 
letter recently received at the Na- 
ture Bureau from Edward M. 
Tuttle, of the Rural Education De- 
partment of the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca. Mr. Tuttle 
gives what figures he had received 
from .voluntary reports from 1877 
schools in New York State, up to 
June, 1915, 4,167,547 clusters be- 
ing collected and destroyed by 
actual count. As this report was 
not complete, the estimated num- 
ber of caterpillars exterminated 
probably exceeds the actual figures. 

A word regarding the habits of 
the forest and orchard tent cater- 
pillars may be helpful. The apple 
tent caterpillar particularly likes 
as a breeding place wild cherry 
trees along the roadside, and these 
should be destroyed wherever found. 
The apple tent caterpillars do not 
form a web on the leaves of the 
trees they infest, but make their 
nest, or tent, in the forks of the 
smaller branches, returning to it 
after feeding. The forest tent cater- 
pillar — not very happily named — 
never makes any nest or tent be- 
yond a thin mat, either on the bark 
of the tree or sometimes across the 
terminal leaves of a spray. Here 
the colony will gather when at rest. 
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They are harder to locate than 
their apple tree brethren. Some- 
times both will occupy the same 
tree. Both lay their eggs in clusters 
or bands around a twig. These eggs, 
deposited in July, remain unhatched 
until the following spring, when 
the tiny worms come out with the 
coming out of the foliage. This 
generation — there-is but one 
brood a year — will be full-grown 
and ready to seek a hiding place for 
effecting the next transformation 
by some time in June. The full- 
grown apple tent caterpillar is about 
two inches long, with a white line 
down the back and a row of blue 
spots on each side. The forest tent 
caterpillar is about the same length, 
but marked with a row of diamond 
shaped white spots down the back. 
In the transformation succeeding 
the cocoon, the apple caterpillar will 
be a dull reddish moth; the forest 
caterpillar a buffish brown moth, 
with a slightly darker band across 
the front wings. The female moths 
deposit eggs in the form described 
soon after emerging from the co- 
coon, and thus their life circle begins 
a new round. 

From August till the following 
April, then, the egg clusters may 
be hunted, perhaps to best advan- 
tage after the leaves begin to fall, 
giving a better view of the twigs. In 
the course of a winter’s determined 
hunting, the school children of any 
town stricken with this pest, ought 
to bring in booty rivaling the 
records already cited. Encourage 
and, also, help the children to or- 
ganize for this good and needful 
work. They are the persons best 
able to do it. 


A SUMMER’ LIST OF BIRDS SEEN 
IN, CANTON, N.Y. 


Wuite the end of July may not see 
the birds at their best, we may judge 
what determination and the right 
kind of eyes may do from a quota- 
tion from the following letter :— 

I am going to send you a list of the birds 
I saw from Friday noon, July 23, to July 27. 
The woods were so silent that it was hard to 
find the birds except from four to six in the 
morning and after a shower. We found 
hummingbirds, catbird, phoebes, veery, 
flicker, wild duck, black and white warbler, 
king bird, killdeer, snipe, redwings, gold 
finches, redstarts, chickadees, Baltimore 
oriole, brown thrasher, downy woodpecker, 
pewee, blue bird, yellow-throated vireo, 
red-eyed vireo (not quite sure about this 
one), oven bird, song sparrow and our more 
common birds. The week before, we saw 
brown creeper, red-headed woodpecker, the 
towhee — not common here — and, a few 
days earlier, we saw the rose-breasted gros- 
beak. I feel pretty well rr for Joly. 

ee A 


HOUSEHOLD SANITATION FOR THE 
AVERAGE READER 


To readers who desire information 
on household bacteriology, and yet 
do not feel equipped or inclined to 
take up any one of the technical 
treatises, H. W. Conn’s Bacteria, 
Yeasts and Molds in the Home will 
prove a helpful and convenient 
manual, entirely within the grasp 
of the lay reader. Simple but 
graphic illustrations give a clear 
idea of the commonest types of 
molds and their fruiting. The bud- 
ding of yeast and multiplication of 
bacteria are also indicated. Simple 
diagrams of sanitary filters, steril- 
izers and sewer traps indicate the 
principle animating these contriv- 
ances. Chapters on the common 
household fungi, the danger of dust, 
the care of milk, malaria and 
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mosquitoes, etc., unite to make the 
book a valuable source of practical 
information. An excellent glossary 
aids the reader to locate any desired 
subject in household sanitation. 


ABOUT MUSHROOMS 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, asking 
to be referred toa reliable book on 
mushrooms, particularly one that 
will explain how to tell poisonous 
from edible varieties. We give be- 
low a list of manualson thesubject,? 
and quote from Atkinson a few 
recommendations. as to types to be 
avoided. The Nature Bureau, how- 
ever, positively declines the respon- 
sibility of trying to instruct on a 
subject where a very slight misap- 
prehension on the part of a collector 
might cause death. Mushroom 
collecting for the pleasure and in- 
terest of studying different varie- 
ties. is one thing; collecting for the 
table is quite another. 


RULES GOVERNING MUSHROOM- 
PICKING FOR THE TABLE 


1.. Reject all fungi which have begun to de- 
cay or which are infested with larve. 
2. Reject all fungi when in the button 
stage, since the characters are not yet 
shown which enable one to distinguish 
the genera and species. Buttons in 
pasture lands which are at the surface 
of the ground. and not deep-seated in 
the soil, would very likely not belong to 

any of the very poisonous kinds. 

. Reject all fungi which have a cup or sac- 
like envelope at the base of the stem, 
and rather loose warts on the pileus, 
especially if the gills arewhite. Amanita 
Caesarea has a sac-like envelope at the 


1 Atkinson, Geo. Francis, Study of American 
Fungi. 

Marshall, Nina L., The Mushroon Book. 

MclIlvane and Macadam, One Thousand 
American Fungi. 


Step, Edward, Toadstools and Mushrooms. 


base of the stem, and yellow gills as well 
as a yellow cap, and is edible. But 4m- 
anita phalloides, is deadly, as are its re- 
lated species, and the plants are very 
variable in color, also in surface charac+ 
ters. The properties of some of the 
Amanitas are unknown. No amateur 
should undertake to decide by the eating 
test whether or not he has found the 
edible Amanita Caesarea. 

. Reject all fungi with a milky juice un- 
less the juice is reddish. 

. Reject very brittle fungi with gills 
nearly all of equal length, where the 
flesh of the cap is thin, especially those 
with a bright cap. 

. Reject all Bolett im which the flesh 
changes color where bruised or cut, or 
those in which the tubes have reddish 
mouths, also those. the taste of which. is 
bitter. 

. Reject fungi which have a cobwebby 
veil or ring when young, and those 
with slimy caps and clay-colored spores. 


Finally, do not conclude, because 
any specimen you find does not 
seem to have the above-quoted dis- 
qualifications, that it must be harm- 
less. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our outlines for 
special study. No answers are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


Review of the Witch Hazel 


Family. Color. Odor. Range: Time: 

. How many genera compose the sub- 
tropical family? 

. What two are natives of South America? 

. Give some characters these two have in 
common. 

. What peculiarity has the fruit? 

. Describe the shrub. 

. Where is the plant usually found? 

. Give the origin of the name. 

. What numeral plays an important part 
in the blossom? 

. When do the flower buds appear? 

. Give the folk-lore. 

. Has it medicinal qualities?’ 

. From whom did we learn its medicinal 
qualities? 

. How far can it throw the seeds? 

. Give some literary allusion. 
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. What reason does Burroughs give for 
its supposed occult qualities? 

. Where does Thoreau say the Witch 

- Hazel loves to grow? 

. What was Linnzus’s experience with 
the witchery of the hazel rod? 

. What church is said to have been made 
of hazel rods? 

. How did Circe employ it? 

. When must the divining-rod be cut? 

. What is Moncure D. Conway’s defini- 
tion of the name? 


Review of the Song Sparrow 


. To what family does the Song Sparrow 
belong? 
. How many sub-species? 
. Describe the bird. 
. Describe the nest and eggs. 
. What does Burroughs say of Song 
Sparrow’s architecture? 
ow many broods? 
. Give its range. 
. Where is the Song Sparrow usually 
seen? 
. Describe its song in flight. 
10. When does it open the season of song? 
11. When does it close the season of song? 
12. What does Olive Thorne Miller say of 
its song? 


13. What does Burroughs say of the varia-* 


bility of its notes? 

14. How does Thompson describe its flight? 

15. Have you read Myth of the Song Spar- 
row? 

16. Give Emerson’s lines on the Song 
Sparrow. 

17. How many Sparrows do you know? 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RHYMES 


Uria Lomvia is the technical name 

Of a bird, order Pygopodes, of very 
small fame; 

It visits in winter the Long Island 
Sound, 

And sometimes, but rarely, in fresh 
water ’s found. 


V is for ( ), a small, cheerful bird, 

Who in sweet woodland chorus is 
constantly heard; 

At the end of a branch for its nest 
you must look; 

Its coat’s grayish brown, its beak 
ends in a hook. 


OUR JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Wits the crisp fall weather, and the 
approach of the nutting season, we 
are sure to find the woods enticing. 
Burroughs says that October and 
November are the “‘festal season” 
for the squirrels, and tells us so 
many interesting things about the 
frisky fellows that we know he must 
have made close friends with them. 
Here are just a few points to look 
up:— 

1. Name the three commonest varieties of 
American Squirrel. 1, 62. 

2. Which one does Burroughs consider the 
typical American? v, 144. 

3. Does the Gray Squirrel hibernate? u, 
62. 

4. Where is his home? His spring nest? 
11, 63. 

. What are his winter supplies? m, 62. 
Why can he not store like the Chip- 
munk? 1, 122. 

. In what sort of woods are you naturally 
likely to find the Squirrels? 1, 122. 

. What is the distinguishing mark of the 
Chipmunk? u, 62; xv, 110. 

. What is his winter home? 
vit, 61. 

. What is the general behavior and dispo- 
sition of the Red Squirrel? 1, 65; 1v, 


xv, 46-47; 


199. 

. Has the Red Squirrel a characteristic 
sound? trv, 184. 

. Why is a Red Squirrel a pest? vu, 
89-90. 

. What is the shape of ‘Squirrels’ tails, 
and how do they use them? v, 172,173. 

. How does a Squirrel use his feet in run- 
ning up and down a tree? x11, 5. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. A little girl, writing of a young cedar 
waxwing she had seen, says: “I thought his 
eyes looked as though he could not see. I 
wondered if they (little birds) are like kit- 
tens and don’t get their sight for a few 
days?” 

A. Young birds differ in develop- 
ment and capacity to look out for 
themselves at birth according as 
they belong to the class of precoces 
or altrices. Precocial birds include 
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ducks, geese, chickens, quail, hawks 
and owls and some others. These 
have their eyes open, are dressed in 
suits of down, and those that live on 
the ground are able to run about. 
They are soon able to feed them- 
selves. But most birds hatched in 
trees or bushes have a longer period 
of babyhood, are blind, naked and 
helpless, and can do nothing but 
huddle in the nest till their feathers 
are grown, and eat voraciously the 
insect diet the parent birds bring. 
Very definite information on the 
growth of young birds may be found 
in Olive Thorne Miller’s The First 
Book of Birds. 


Q. Can you enlighten me as to the mean- 
ing of the word “swaar,” used in Winter 
Sunshine, in describing an apple. I have 
hunted through several dictionaries and 
cannot find it. 


A. This inquiry came from the 
Far West, and it is not surprising 
that the reader was unfamiliar with 
the word, which is of Low Dutch ori- 
gin, and describes a yellowish green 
apple introduced by early Dutch 
settlers in the neighborhood of the 
Esopus River in New York State. 
This locality, as readers of Bur- 
roughs know, is the scene of Bur- 
roughs’s youth. He was therefore 
naturally familiar with an apple 
much esteemed in that section. In 
Apples of New York the statement 
is made that the swaar apple is still 
found in old orchards, but that it is 
nowhere cultivated extensively and 
is now seldom planted. The word, 
being to all practical purposes a 
proper noun, would not be included 
in a general dictionary. 


Q. Can you tell me what bats are for, 
and something about their habits? 


A. The Nature Bureau often has 
questions put in this form, and must 
always reply that nature does not ex- 
plain what her creatures or phenom- 
ena “are for.” Man can observe 
the habits of the wild creatures and 
note the effect of their varying ac- 
tivities, trying to check those that 
are harmful, and promote the wel- 
fare of such creatures as prove help- 
ful to his own interests. As to bats, 
they belong neither to birds nor in- 
sects, as some people have wrongly 
guessed, but to a distinct branch of 
mammals, Chiroptera, “wing-hand- 
ed” creatures, so called obviously 
from the curious membrane which 
enables them to fly. The bones of 
the fore limbs are hollow and much 
elongated, looking much like the 
bones of a human arm, ending in 
a short, hooked thumb, with three 
other fingers each as long as the fore- 
arm. The wing membrane stretches 
over these bones and attaches to the 
back legs and tail. It is said to be 
very sensitive, and a guide in direc- 
tion, as well as the means of flight. 
Bats are warm-blooded, furry, build 
no nests, are thought to produce but 
two young at a birth in one annual 
July brood or litter. The young are 
frequently carried about hanging to 
the neck of the mother, who, how- 
ever, occasionally leaves them hang- 
ing on the branch of a tree, hidden 
by the leaves. The bat’s position at 
rest —and they spend about twenty 
hoursof the twenty-foureithersleep- 
ing or quiet—is hanging head down- 
ward, hooked to a branch or projec- 
tion by the back feet. The hooked 
thumb of the forearm assists in 
climbing or scrambling over rocks, 
tree trunks, etc., the bat being a 
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poor waiker. Their voices are high- 
pitched and squealing. Nocturnal 
in habit, and most active at dusk 
and just before dawn, some varie- 
ties differ in their favorite hour for 
flight, the common red bat being 
the earliest flier, and seen while it is 
still light enough to distinguish the 
rufous color of his fur. They feed 
on the wing. In Africa, Japan, and 
Australia the fruit-eating bats are 
an orchard. pest. In this country, 
such varieties as we have ~~ about 
eighteen — are entirely harmless, 
feeding on insects, particularly mos- 
quitoes. The terror they often in- 
spire is due to ill repute of “vam- 
pires” or blood-suckers, varieties 
found only in some parts of the 
tropics. 

Q. Please tell mie the real name of what 


we have been. taught sinee childhood to 
call the Kentucky Cardinal or Red Bird? 


A. According to Educational 
Leaflet No. 18, of the Audubon So- 
ciety, the late James Lane Allen is 
responsible for the association of the 
word “Kentucky” with the Cardi- 


nal. The bird is also known as 
the Cardinal Grosbeak, Red Bird, 
Crested Red Bird, and Virginia 
Nightingale. Its brilliant color— 
that of the vestments of a cardinal 
— gave it its name. The plumage 
of the Cardinal, unlike that of some 
other brilliantly colored birds, is 
virtually the same at all seasons. 
The female is a rich brown, lighted 
with red. The Cardinal is not only 
a bird of great beauty and rich, 
melodious song, but by reason of 
its diet, which includes wild berries, 
weed seed, beetles, grasshoppers, 
crickets, flies, ants and their larve, 
and rosebugs, is very helpful in agri- 


culture. The cardinal belongs to the 
order Passeres, family Fringillide, 
genus Cardinalis. It is resident 
wherever found, and more common 
in the South, though known in New 
Jersey, Staten Island, New York 
State as far north as Hastings, and 
is not uncommon. in Central Park, 


New York City. 


BURROUGHS CLUB QUESTIONS FOR 
OCTOBER 
(Address answers to the Burroaghs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheer. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers. ) 
1. Describe the fall coloration of 
the Ash Tree. 
2. Is the Cormorant a bird of prey? 
What is the shape of its feet? 

. Does the King Bird devour the 
honey bee? What wingless 
creature snaps up Bees? 

. Can the Fish Hawk or Osprey 
feed on the wing? 

. Can the Fern Owl feed on the 
wing? 

. To what atmospheric condition 
does Burroughs attribute the 
abundance of grass and green 
turf in England? 

. What different effect on mind 
and body did Burroughs note in 
English and American climates? 

. How does the old worldcompare 
with America for Squirrels? 

. How do the Spruces shed their 
leaves? 

. Do Chipmunks live more than 
one in a den? Riverby. 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO MAKE 
THE BEST OF THEMSELVES 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 

Art the present time a great effort is 
being made in the school and in the 
home to help children both to 
choose the work, or kind of work, 
they will do when grown up and, in 
so far as possible, to train them for 
it. Vocational guidance and voca- 
tional training are phrases indicat- 
ing activities of an educational na- 
ture that we are inclined to think 
are peculiar to the present time. 
Many excellent books have been 
written on this subject, for the use 
of parents and teachers; everything, 
we feel justified in saying, is being 
done to help those in charge of chil- 
dren to help the children in this 
important matter of choosing and 
preparing for a life work. 

So modern is the entire effort that 
at first it would seem that if the 
children were to be helped in this, 
as in other lessons, through the use 
of stories, those stories would nec- 
essarily be the very latest ones. 
But is this the case? Do the 
newest books for children and 
young people furnish the most com- 
pelling vocational guidance, the 
most effectual vocational training? 
I think both parents and teachers 
will agree that they do not; but 


that, on the other hand, the stories 
most helpful to children in this con- 
nection are some of the very oldest, 
— those to be found in the Greek 
and Latin classics. 

Why is this? The reason, I be- 
lieve, is to be found in the great 
and fundamental fact that whatever 
the heroes and heroines of the great 
classic stories undertook, they tried 
to fit themselves todo it worthily, — 
by unremitting effort, by self-dis- 
cipline; above all, by holding firm- 
ly to a great and noble standard. 
And far more important than every- 
thing else added together in prep- 
aration for a vocation are these 
particular things. Without them, 
the choice of a vocation, the train- 
ing for that vocation are almost use- 
less. For in order to make the best 
of a life work, a person must make 
the best of his life, — of himself. 
This, the heroes and heroines of 
Homer, of Virgil, of Ovid, did. No 
better vocational guides for children 
could, therefore, possibly be found. 

Perhaps the first lesson that 
should be taught to children in this 
matter of their vocations, as in 
other matters, is the necessity of 
character. So soon as the children 
can understand they should be care- 
fully taught that while a good mind 
is an important help toward what is 
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called success in life, it is actually of 
less importance than a fine spirit. 
A strong mind coupled with weak 
principles, — a man or a woman 
thus constituted can win no real or 
lasting success. Old-fashioned, sim- 
ple goodness is also that thing 
which is forever new-fashioned; and 
care should be taken that children 
understand and appreciate this ex- 
tremely important fact. There are a 
number of stories that teach this 
truth, teaching it negatively in 
some cases, positively in others. 

One of the best of such stories for 
younger children is The Miraculous 
Pitcher. 'The desire for wealth, for 
material prosperity,— these are 
apt to be in the minds of the chil- 
dren of the present-time; they are 
apt to reflect the ambition of many 
of their elders, for fine houses, for 
excellent food, for all those things 
which make for physical comfort. 
Philemon and Baucis had this am- 
bition; their simple story reflects it 
at many points. And their ambi- 
tion was miraculously realized. In 
a moment of time their poor hovel 
was changed into a marble palace, 
and they were provided with a 
never ending supply of the “‘sweet- 
est and most invigorating” food in 
the world, — “like unto the nectar 
and ambrosia of the Immortal 
Gods.” Why was this? The reason 
contains the great lessor for the 
children, — because Philemon and 
Baucis desired these good things of 
the earth, in order that they might 
share them with others. This, too, 
is reflected from the story at many 
a point. 

A story that teaches, in another 
way, the necessity of character, 


even in the realization of an ambi- 
tion for wealth, is The Golden Touch. 
King Midas desired gold before all 
other things, not that he might do 
good to others, or even to himself, 
with it; but merely that he might 
feast his eyes upon it. He obtained 
this wish, thereby losing the power 
to gratify all other wishes. Even a 
young child will understand this; 
and older children will be quick to 
see that what finally saved for King 
Midas his life, as well as his happi- 
ness, was, not gold, not his ambi- 
tion for gold, but that fineness of his 
spirit which made him love his little 
girl more than all the gold in the 
world. Better than any other story 
will this story of King Midas safe- 
guard the children against the 
danger of miserliness or “closeness.” 

I had occasion to observe an in- 
teresting instance of this not long 
ago. A boy friend of mine, aged 
twelve, a child of a distinctly com- 
mercial bent, had been engaged in 
gardening during the summer, mak- 
ing a considerable amount of money 
from the sale of vegetables. One 
day his grandmother came to spend 
the day at his home. She was much 
interested in the garden, of which 
she had not happened to hear many 
details, especially those details hav- 
ing to dowith the sale of its produce. 
She had not heard, or had forgotten, 
that the boy was selling his vege- 
tables at market prices, not only to 
the neighbors, but to his immediate 
family. Among the products she 
admired was some particularly fine 
corn. “It is the best that I have 
seen this year,” she said. “I wish I 
were able to get such from the 
market.” 
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When the grandmother took her 
leave, the boy appeared with a 
small basket in which were half a 
dozen of the best ears of corn. 
“For you, grandma,” he said. 

It was the first gift he had made 
from his garden. Later in the even- 
ing his mother said, “It was very 
nice of you to give grandma some of 
your corn. Of course she didn’t 
know you were doing gardening as 
a business, or she would have offered 
to buy it.” 

“T know,” the boy said. “And I 
could have sold those six ears for 
eighteen cents, and that would have 
just made another dollar in the 
bank! I came near not giving them 
to grandma. Then I remembered 
King Midas, and thought I would 
not change all my garden into 
money.” 

He laughed a little shyly. The 
boy’s mother had read the story to 
him at least a year before that time, 
she told me. No moral had been 
drawn; but unconsciously the lesson 
had been learned, and, when needed, 
was put into use. © 

These two stories will serve to 
teach the children the prime impor- 
tance of character in any and every 
vocation. Still others are Romulus, 
Founder of Rome, and How Cincin- 
natus Saved Rome. The thoughtful 
child will readily see that Romulus 
and Remus would never have had 
the opportunity of fulfilling their 
great purposes had Numitor not be- 
lieved in their royal origin. And how 
did it come about that Numitor did 
thus believe? The story tells us: 
“seeing that they were of a high 
spirit.” As for Cincinnatus, the 
farmer, —“‘cultivating with his 


own hand a little plot of scarcely 
three acres of ground,” — the chil- 
dren will learn from this story, too, 
that fitness for an exalted position 
gives a man that position, what- 
ever his original occupation. Here 
again character was the chief vo- 
cational guide as well as the only 
vocational training. Cincinnatus 
was, above all, a man who had made 
the best of himself, — of fine spirit, 
as well as of brilliant intellect. 

When once it has been established 
in the minds of the children, this 
basic idea that what a man or a wo- 
man is, constitutes the main fact, 
not only as regards his life but alsoin - 
respect to his work, the other lessons 
regarding their relation to the world 
may be the more easily taught. One 
of the most vital of these lessons 
has to do with the maintenance of 
fair-mindedness and _ impersonal 
good-feeling, even in the very thick 
of professional or business competi- 
tion. Some portion of this the boys 
and girls will learn through school 
debates and athletic contests, — 
when at the end of the one they 
shake hands with their opponents 
and at the beginning of the other, 
cheer the opposite side. But they 
will be the more deeply aided both 
in learning and retaining this nec- 
essary lesson through an appeal to 
the imagination. And how can this 
appeal be more powerfully, as well 
as more beautifully made than 
through the heroic episodes of the 
classics? 

There is perhaps nothing in all lit- 
erature which embodies this princi- 
ple with such simple clearness, and, 
also, with such simple magnificence, 
as that portion of The Iliad which 
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tells of the contest between Hector 
and Ajax. This story, The Duel Be- 
tween Hector and Ajax, should early 
be read to, or read by every girl as 
well as every boy. Especial empha- 
sis should, of course, be put upon 
Hector’s concluding words: — “‘ But 
now let us exchange costly gifts, 
that Trojans and Achaians may say 
of us that we, having met in this 
heart-gnawing strife, have parted 
like good friends.” Whatever the 
vocation, whatever the other train- 
ing for it, the training suggested by 
this glorious sentence should be 
given paramount importance. 

Two little girls, acquaintances of 
mine, learned this lesson through 
the story of Hector and Ajax. They 
are members of the same “litera- 
ture”’ class in a small private school, 
in which a “literature prize” is 


given once a year. Last year the 


two children “worked for” the 
prize, and one of them obtained it. 
The children have been friends and 
neighbors from babyhood. Up to 
the time of the prize competition 
there had been no rivalry of any 
kind between them. Their mothers 
followed with some anxiety the 
*‘working for’ the literature prize, 
— rather hoping that neither child 
would win it. “‘Any ill feeling or 
coldness between the children would 
be such a pity,” each of the mothers 
said; ‘‘and if either wins the prize 
this is so very likely to occur.” 

But it did not; the friendship 
between the two little girls appeared 
to be unchanged. Furthermore, the 
two mothers discovered that their 
little girls were making presents for 
each other, —a knitted muffler in the 
one case and an embroidered collar 


in the other. Naturally curious as 
to the incentive that led to these 
gifts the mothers questioned the 
little girls regarding them. 

“We wanted the other girls to 
know it was all right about the 
prize, — only one of us getting it,” 
the children said. “We wanted 
them to know we are good sports, 
like Hector and Ajax!” 

The children had read the story 
together in one of their books. Like 
all great stories read in childhood it 
had stood them in good stead when 
the moment of its needfulness ar- 
rived. In the small world of school 
it had led the little girls to practice 
the principle that will lead them to 
the finest sort of achievement in the 
larger world of business or profes- 
sional activity. 

Not only to make the best of 
themselves, and, as it were, to do 
the best with themselves, must 
children learn, they must learn also 
to do the very best possible with 
the work in hand, whatever it may 
be. This, too, they can most vividly 
be taught through a story, — some- 
times a story that negatively rather 
than positively embodies this 
thought. 

Many of the stories of Aineas 
teach this good lesson; none perhaps 
better than the story of The Funeral 
Games of Anchises. Boys and girls 
will readily see that Mencetes lost, 
not only the galley race but also the 
opportunity fully to try to win it, 
simply and solely because he re- 
fused to try to do it in the best way, 
—being afraid. The failure of 
Mencetes is further made clear by 
the success of Mnestheus, who, even 
when all prospect of first place was 
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lost, still tried his best, and “‘walk- 
ing among his rowers, urged them 
to put forth their utmost strength 
and at least not to suffer the dis- 
grace of being last.” Because 
Mnestheus did this, he received a 
prize. For the plodder as well as for 
the swiftly successful, this story 
contains not only vocational guid- 
ance but vocational inspiration. 

Another story teaching this les- 
son in a different way, is the tale 
of Aineas’s First Great Battle with 
the Latins. When Pallas and his 
Arcadian horsemen were obliged to 
dismount and, unaccustomed to a 
fight on foot, would have fled before 
the Rutulians, the words of AZneas 
are memorable indeed: — “I im- 
plore you not to flee. Your way lies 
through your foes, not from them!” 
And, again, when Lucagus leapt 
from his chariot, Aineas spoke these 
other immortal words, “It is not, 
O Lucagus, the slowness of thy 
steeds in flight that hath lost thee 
thy chariot, but thou thyself, spring- 
ing from thy seat did abandon it!” 
A boy or girl in whose memory are 
lodged these two speeches alone is 
already considerably ‘‘ guided” vo- 
cationally. 

In many another story is taught 
this lesson of being a good loser, and 
—more important still—a good 
winner. Scarcely an episode in The 
Iliad, The Odyssey or The ZEneid but 
teaches it in one great way or an- 
other. In order to make sure that 
the boys and girls learn it well, 
parents and teachers can scarcely 
do better than bring to their atten- 
tion as many of these stories as 
time and occasion allow. The words 
of Pallas regarding his father, “My 


sire knows how to bear either ex- 
tremity of. fortune,” should be mem- 
orized by every child,— who should 
be able to say it of his own father 
and should strive so to develop that 
his children, in turn, will be able 
to say it of him. 

Perhaps the thing most to be 
avoided in the training of children, 
either vocationally or otherwise, is 
smallness of aim or endeavor. The 
children should first of all be led to 
see that they must never strive sim- 
ply, or even primarily, for their own 
personal advantage. They must 
seek to obtain in order that they 
may share. Very important indeed 
is it that this principle be inculcated 
in thé children so soon as they be- 
gin to think of their future voca- 
tions. But more important still is 
another principle, — namely, that 
the service of the community, of the 
state, of the country, is the ultimate 
aim and purpose of any and every 
occupation. This, too, the children 
will learn the more readily through 
the aid of stories. 

Of the many classic tales em- 
bodying this eternal principle, the 
story of The Sacrifice of Marcus 
Curtius is among the very best. 
Short and simple the story is, — 
but of fadeless brightness. If the 
Commonwealth of Rome were to 
stand fast forevermore, the sooth- 
sayer said, that thing by which, 
more than all other things, the state 
was made strong, must be dedicated 
to the Gods. And what was this 
thing? A valiant and devoted citi- 
zen. This it is that the child who 
makes the best of himself, or her- 
self, becomes. Having become this, 
dedication to God is inevitable. 
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FRIDAY NIGHT 
BY MANTHEI HOWE 


Durinc the school months the 
child of nine or ten is mightily in- 
terested in what he may do on Fri- 
day night. He has no lessons to 
prepare for the morrow. It is still 
too early in the week to get out 
his Sunday-School leaflet. Friday 
night is his night! With an hour 
later bedtime as a rule! 

Naturally such a night must be 
celebrated in proportion to its im- 
portance. Yet in his eagerness the 
child does not quite know how to 
make the most of his time. The 


sixteen-year-old has original and 
definite ideas about what he would 
like to do on his evening away from 
school work. His fault is usually 
that he wants to crowd too many 
pleasures into the one evening. But 


sixteen years, in plans, abilities and 
ideals, is ages and civilizations 
away from nine years old! 

Here is the place for the wise 
mother to step in and direct the 
proceeding. If there is a big, rather 
shabby living-room in the home, so 
much the better. If not, then use 
the next shabbiest, biggest room in 
the house; for I am recommending 
nothing less than a weekly informal 
Friday-night party. 

“Oh but think of the noise and 
general upsidedownness,” exclaims 
a busy mother who knows that the 
end of the week brings its own tasks 
to her. 

Yes — I suppose it will be rather 
noisier than usual, but it surely will 
be no more actual work; it will take 
even less preparation than an after- 
noon card party or club meeting. 


And any mother who neglects the 
Friday evening at home for the 
children is closing her eyes wilfully 
to a great opportunity. 

If you have never instituted the 
popular end-of-the-week treat for 
your boys and girls, begin it now! 
And keep it up, year after year, un- 
til, when other children come to the 
age when they usually are tired of 
home and want to go elsewhere in 
the evening, your children will have 
the home habit so strongly fixed 
that it will not be easily broken. 
For, after all, many of these things 
are a matter of habit. 

Friday-night parties are work, 
but they are the pleasantest mem- 
ories in later years! It is hard to 
believe that a boy or girl brought up 
in this way will forget and break 
away from the home influence when 
he goes away to college or to work. 

Naturally you will not want to 
make these “affairs” elaborate. 
The most necessary thing is that the 
children shall have a good time. 
That’s why I advised the use of the 
shabbiest room, not that the best 
room in the house is too good, but 
in the second-best room the children 
will have to think of nothing but 
having a good time. They will not 
have to worry about scratching 
the woodwork or peeling the wall- 
paper. 

If there are four or more children 
in your own family, perhaps you will 
not care to invite other children in. 
Personally I feel that it is better to 
ask the children’s playmates to the 
party. It begins an early develop- 
-ment of the community spirit and it 
teaches the child the gracious art of 
hospitality. 
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There need be no refreshments, 
although at our house there was al- 
ways something in the way of a 
delicious but simple lunch which 
we children thoroughly enjoyed. 

If you are contemplating the plan 
of giving a series of these frolics for 
the children it might be well to 
make a few calls on the mothers of 
your children’s playmates. Explain 
to them that you want to invite the 
children to come at seven and that 
you will send them home promptly 
at nine or half past, according to the 
age of the children. Perhaps one 
other mother will be willing to help 
you share the responsibility of mak- 
ing the party a success. 

Since the children have been at 
school all week do not put too much 
emphasis on games that have as 
their object the acquiring or giving 
. of information. You know there is 
the possibility of making the chil- 
dren think that they “are getting 
too much of a good thing.” 

If you can stand the noise, and 
it’s to be hoped that you have had 
sufficient experience as a mother 
to do so, let_the children play Going 
to Jerusalem, Three Deep, London 
Bridge, the rhythm games and the 
popular so-called “circle games” of 
childhood. Stoop tag, blindman’s 
buff and the sense game in which 
the child blindfolded tells quickly 
whether he is tasting sweet, sour, 
bitter, cold, salty, etc., — these 
games are always fun. So are the 
folk dances now being taught in so 
many of the playgrounds. Guessing 
games, and all games requiring cer- 
tain skill and physical ability will 
appeal to the children. Care must 
be taken though that the weaker 


child, who is usually a sensitive 
child too, has a fair chance with the 
more robust playmates. If he fails 
in the game of strength let him have 
his chance in the game of wits. 

Some Friday night let the chil- 
dren be called upon unexpectedly 
to do something to furnish fun 
for the evening. For instance, you 
begin a story and at a certain inter- 
esting point call upon a child to 
take it up; when he cares to he may 
call upon another, and so on until 
each child has been called upon and 
the story is finished. Here again, do 
not think that because a child re- 
fuses to take up the story, he is 
necessarily stubborn or unable to do 
so. Nine times out of ten he is 
merely self-conscious, poor little 
mite! Wait until almost the end of 
the story before you ask for his con- 
tribution. 

One neighborhood clan of boys 
and girls had a fine time one Friday 
night; piling the wood for an old 
woman who lived alone. They 
piled her wood, made and stacked 
kindling wood in the shed and then 
shoveled out all her walks. When 
they went back to Ned’s house (he 
was the host), they were so raven- 
ously hungry that they devoured 
every sandwich and cup of hot choc- 
olate prepared by Ned’s mother. 
She felt that they were still hungry 
and had earned the extra amount, 
so she made more sandwiches. 

The same group of boys and girls 
went down to the home of the same 
little old woman and gave her a 
concert on Easter eve. They had 
been practicing for several Fridays 
at Ned’s home. His mother was 
an accomplished musician and the 
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children were happy while prepar- 
ing for their concert. The old lady 
was delighted. ‘‘As part payment,” 
as she expressed it, she came up to 
Ned’s one evening and told the 
children about the games that she 
had played in Wales when a girl. 

While every community does not 
boast its old Welshwoman, nor a 
mother who is such an accomplished 
musician as was Ned’s mother, yet 
every neighborhood group has its 
problem of some shut-in to be made 
happy. A hospital, a poor family, 
an old man or woman, — any of 
these will serve willingly as objects 
for the children’s efforts. The one 
thing, of course, to look out for is, 
that the children shall do all of 
these things naturally and with no 
self-consciousness and self-congrat- 
ulation. But, fortunately, children 
are not easily spoiled. : 

Of course, unless you intend to 
keep up these good times for the 
children it is better not to begin at 
all. If once they taste the joy of 
these Friday night frolics at home 
they will not willingly give them up. 
Since we have the children for only 
a few years, and because they grow 
up so quickly and go to homes of 
their own, it seems that work would 
have to be very hard, before it would 
excuse us for neglecting this oppor- 
tunity. 


THE USE OF THE CLASSICS IN THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF 
CHILDREN 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


It is quite probable that the child 
at the window, who meant, when he 
grew up, to go about with Larrie 


and light the lights, never carried 
out his intention, but one suspects 
the poet of thinking he would have 
made a more successful lamplighter 
for that thought. It is usually the 
street that first stirs a boy’s ambi- 
tion. Any child can tell you directly 
what it is he means to be, — some 
hero of the street; the postman with 
his bag, the policeman in uniform, 
the conductor with the transfer 
punch, are clearly outlined against 
his limited horizon. Ina canvass of 
the grammar grades of a city’s 
schools, more than half the children 
announced their intention to be 
teachers; which signified to the in- 
vestigator, not so much a flattery of 
pedagogy as a paucity of desirable 
ideals to emulate within a narrow 
environment. 

Arion imitated the strolling min- 
strel. When but a boy, singing for 
the merrymakers about the grape- 
vats, he said to Periander, “I sing 
another’s songs now, but when] am ‘ 
a man, I shall make my own songs, 
and sing them in the great cities 
over the sea.” Perhaps the song 
and dance of the Lesbians in honor 
of Dionysius and the vine, which 
Arion did one day teach the men of 
Corinth, was conceived that mo- 
ment. Imitation is one of the chief 
factors in directing vocational aim. 
The whimsical admirations of hero- 
worshiping youth play an important 
role in forming vocational ideas, — 
so the vocational guidance charts 
attest. 

Herbart said, “Action generates 
the will out of desire. Whoever 
says, ‘I will,’ has already con- 
quered for himself the future in 
thought.” So Arion already saw 
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himself singing to the people of 
Corinth, achieving, possessing, en- 
joying the things of which the trav- 
elers told him. Ambition must first 
have ideals of character and 
achievement to imitate; must find 
out what is worth achieving and 
possessing, and what gives lasting 
enjoyment. Who can tell a child 
better than King Midas of old that 
through the ambition for wealth one 
may lose the dear, common things, 
within the reach of the poorest, and 
more precious than gold? 

Before the boy can choose the 
kind of man he would be, he should 
meet many types of men, learning, 
as Aineas did, that the victories 
whose results are eternal are won, 
not in the battles of Troy, nor any- 
where in the big outside world, but 
in the will of man. The imagination 
of youth concerns itself with per- 
sons and their deeds, and hunts 
for ideals to follow, heroes to wor- 
ship. It is usually for some special 
quality, — bravery, cleverness or 
strength, that children select their 
heroes. That is why they love the 
old classic heroes, their elemental 
emotions, unsophisticated by civil- 
ization, standing so boldly forth, — 
the wrath of Achilles, the daring of 
Ulysses. By their adventures the 
boy tests himself, his ambitions. 

The Vocational Guide tells us that 
reading and composition are the 
best medium for obtaining the seri- 
ous thought and attention of chil- 
dren, for arousing their ambition 
and broadening their vision. Those 
heroes of Homer, with which Aris- 
totle educated Alexander, do surely 
extend a child’s horizon, and “‘the 
tales and eulogies and lays of brave 


men of old, in which are many moral 
lessons,” are as interesting to-day 
as they were to the Athenian boys. 
They were obliged to read and learn 
them,— ‘“‘that the boys” said 
Plato, “may imitate them with emu- 
lation and strive to become such 
themselves.” In Ulysses, who made 
his way out of difficulties harder 
than men encounter to-day, and in 
fEneas, who attained success at last, 
despite Dido and the temptations 
of Carthage, men, women and chil- 
dren down the ages have seen re- 
flected visions of their own possibil- 
ities. The old heroes were successful 
men of their time. They would 
have been successful in any age: 
done splendid things and built 
cities, wonderful as those they left 
for us, which men to-day are dig- 
ging in the earth to find, that they 
may make these times real to us. I 
read a letter the other day from an 
English soldier in the East, which 
told of some rare relic that had been 
excavated by chance in the trench. 
It spanned the ages between himself 
and Ulysses. He asked that his 
copy of The Odyssey be sent by re- 
turn mail, for it would be so inter- 
esting to re-read it there “‘on the 
spot”! The soldier remembered 
The Odyssey as a key to history, cus- 
toms, civilization, to humanity it- 
self, that knows no date nor nation- 
ality. Thus will children, through 
the classics, get wide sympathies, 
and teach themselves from associa- 
tion with the far-away lands and 
remote times; thus will their inter- 
ests make settlements in different 
parts of the world. 

In the classics are men and wo- 
men for the children to talk over 
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with their fathers and mothers. 
How well I remember my father 
going to the attic to get from a box 
of books his worn, brown leather 
copy of Virgil, with the notes at the 
bottom of each page, that he might 
nightly refresh his memory of the 
doings of Dido and Helen, whose 
acquaintance I had just made in 
school! There are villains, too, if 
one must have them. Paris has 
been, as Helen foretold, “a song of 
scorn in the mouths of future men 
through all time to come.” Wise, 
cautious Menelaus did not hearken 
to reckless, faithless Paris, who had 
once been entrusted of the Gods 
with judgment and the golden 
apple. He sent for old King Priam, 
knowing that “‘young men’s hearts 
are frivolous, but an old man look- 
eth to the future and the past.” 
Between over-cautious Dedalus 
who would fly no more, because 
foolish Icarus, in his over-reaching 
ambition, had flown too near the 
sun and melted his wings, eager 
youth can find a happy means of 
discretion by which to measure am- 
bition. Not ambition, but the very 
epitome of the pride and reckless 
daring of youth was mortal Phe- 
thon’s whim to drive the Sun-God’s 
chariot for a day, a task that not 
even Zeus dared undertake. De- 
spite all warnings of dangers to be 
met, he heeded not Phoebus’s com- 
mand: “Follow the road, else men 
and gods will suffer.” And the fire 
of the chariot did parch the earth 
ere Zeus could hurl the thunderbolt. 
“As imitation slides into emula- 
tion, so emulation slides into ambi- 
tion, and ambition connects itself 
closely with pugnacity and pride,” 
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Mr. William James says, “‘and par- 
ents often err in telling which is re- 
sponsible for conduct.” How Ulys- 
ses, disguised:in the house of the 
loyal swineherd, tried to arouse 
ambition, pugnacity and pride in his 
faint-hearted son, Telemachus, that 
he should rush at the suitors, who 
did shame to his glorious house, 
with “the inner wrath at self that 
is one of the best of moral faculties!” 
When at last he exclaimed, “‘ Were 
I Ulysses or the son of Ulysses!” he 
was so changed in appearance that 
he seemed no longer an old man, but 
one of the Immortal Gods, worthy 
of emulation indeed. Then Athene 
did taunt Ulysses, as he fondled the 
“curved bow, the quiver and the 
grievous shafts that were in it,” and 
spurred him to the fight in his battle 
with the suitors. The age of hero- 
worship in youth is the time, the 
psychologist warns us, most open 
to the danger of sentimentality. In 
Ulysses’ long absence the boy had 
missed both the judicious hardening 
and needful encouragement his 
father would have given him, and 
when discouraged had followed de- 
spair as eagerly as he might have fol- 
lowed ideals. He stood a helpless 
and aggrieved man before difficul- 
ties. cA. 
But for Jupiter’s prodding, AEneas 
might have forgotten Rome. There 
is a message to our children, who 
turn so lightly from duty to the dis- 
tracting diversions of modern life, 
in Mercury’s message to A®neas. 
“Cease building Carthage: leave 
Dido and get to thine own work. If 
thou carest not for thyself, yet think 
of thy son and that the Fates have 
given to him Italy and Rome.” By 
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suggestion Anchises had set Aine- 
as’s mind operating on conditions, 
under the inspiration of the idea of 
an Italian Kingdom, and the shap- 
ing of the course of things toward 
its realization. He embellished the 
idea with glory and world impor- 
tance, when he showed Aineas, in 
the Elysian Fields, the souls of his 
descendants enacting the brilliant 
achievements they were to accom- 
plish at Rome. But he also recalled 
to AEneas’s mind the reasons for 
making the vow, and expressed ap- 
proval of his having kept it so far, 
even confessing his bygone needless 
fears lest the temptations of Dido 
be too great. 

* Although the world in general ad- 
vances,” Goethe said, “youth must 
always start again from the begin- 
ning and as an individual must 
travel the epochs of the world’s cul- 
ture.” This psychological law we 
forget in selecting stories for chil- 
dren. The child likes the story 
about that age which parallels his 
own mental development. The boy 
who has arrived at the hero-wor- 
shiping stage chooses stories of the 
kind of man he’d like to be (which 
is n’t at all the ideal personage of 
our parental imagination). The 
classics are full of the wild adven- 
tures he loves, fraught with difficul- 
ties such as Achilles overcame, 
when River tried to stay his fight- 
ing. What child would not be inter- 
ested to watch Vulcan melt the 
tough bronze and with his strong 
hammer make the goodly armor 
for such a warrior, and on the splen- 
did shield fashion curious works? 
Wrathful Achilles stayed his hand 
on his half-drawn sword at com- 


mand of Juno, knowing that “the 
man who harkens to the Immortal 
Gods is heard of them.” Yet when 
the golden halo was about his head 
and he determined to avenge him- 
self for Patroclus’s death, “‘the Tro- 
jan horses backed with the chariots 
and men of Troy were stricken with 
fear.” Was ever sucha race as that 
in which Achilles, with all speed, 
pursued noble Hector thrice around 
the walls of Troy, “as a dog pursues 
a faun,”—all the Gods looking 
on, while the Great Father poised 
the scales, in which he had placed 
the lot of gloomy death! Though 
Achilles did drag the body of glori- 
ous Hector in the dust, our boys will 
remember that all Hecuba’s wailing 
could not prevail when Hector 
would meet Achilles, “for horror 
bound him fast and he communed 
with his brave soul.” Or he will be 
remembered standing ambitious to 
win fame for his father and himself 
and save his wife from slavery, 
“doffing his helmet whose nodding 
crest frightened his child, fondling 
him and praying that he might be a 
better man than his father.” So the 
stories tell of the struggles, ambi- 
tions and victories of the race, 
strifes whose end is not yet; and 
they contain rare examples of whole- 
hearted, if not always selfless effort, 
that would make for success in any 
vocation. : 
There is much discussion in all 
quarters to-day concerning the apa- 
thy of youth. Whatever its causes, 
all agree that the cure of laziness, 
sloth, indifference (or whatever we 
call the negative of ambition) is the 
regenerative power of some control- 
ling idea suited to youth’s ability. 
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To discover that idea is the con- 
suming desire of the vocational 
guide. Guidance in the vocational 
sense, Mr. Davis tells us, is simply 
the unfolding of the child’s under- 
standing and knowledge of his own 
possibilities. It depends greatly 
then upon the types of men familiar 
to a child through the literature he 
reads, — by which he measures his 
possibilities. Whether his heroes 
shall be those who have lived 
through the ages, or the heroes of 
the moment in the movies, on 
the diamond, — heroes youth will 
have, and youth has resources of its 
own for discovering them. Anchises 
was not unlike parents of to-day. 
Every father has visions of great- 
ness for his son, and each mother 
dreams dreams of him as a superior 
being; but if these visions and 
dreams are to be realized material 


must be given him by which ambi- 
tion may be fostered and out of 
which he may form visions of him- 
self which that ambition is to make 
real. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. How can a child be broken of the habit 
of talking too fast? 


Tue child who talks too fast is usu- 
ally the child who has been told that 
he talks too much, — he talks fast 
in order to say all that he has to say 
before he is told that he has “‘talked 
enough.” Such a child can perhaps 
best be broken, then, of the habit 
of talking too fast by being assured 
that you have plenty of time to 
listen to all that he has to say, so 
that he need not hurry in saying it! 


2. How can a craving for excitement in a 
girl of twelve best be overcome? 


This girl is over-stimulated either 
by reason of too much school work, 
insufficient sleep or indulgence in 
exciting amusements. Her nerves 
need quieting. An early bed-time, 
plenty of simple nourishing food and 
out-of-door play will overcome this 
unnatural craving. 

3. Should children be allowed to have and 
to go to parties during the school year? 

On Friday nights or Saturday 
afternoons children might be al- 
lowed to have small parties during 
the school year. There should not 
be too many of such festivities; they 
might fittingly mark birthdays or 
other special occasions. 

4. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of ten who “whines”? 

A boy of ten should be able to 
profit by an explanation of the sil- 
liness and disagreeableness of whin- 
ing. If he cannot, he should al- 
ways be absolutely ignored when 
he whines. This often affects a 
cure. 

5. Should a child of four, of very active 
mind, be “kept back’’? 

A child of four of very active 
mind should not be “kept back”’; 
neither should he be forced; he 
should be allowed to develop natu- 
rally. In order the better to bring 
this about, the child, if perfectly 
well, might profitably be sent to 
kindergarten. 

6. How can a gay, fun-loving spirit best 
be developed in the family life? 

Such a happy spirit as that sug- 
gested by this question can only 
be developed in the family life when 
there is strong mutual affection and 
strong mutual sympathy uniting its 
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various members, — as well as a 
strong mutual sense of humor. Fam- 
ily celebrations of one kind or an- 
other provide an excellent medium 
through which to express gaiety 
and love of fun. The more “home- 
made” such celebrations are, the 
better they will serve this purpose. 


7. Should a boy of six be encouraged in the 
interest he has begun to take in foot- 


ball? 

By all means this boy should be 
encouraged. An interest in athletics 
is a great safe-guard both of the 
health and the thoughts of youth. 
For little boys as well as for college 
men an interest in football is not a 
bad thing. 

8. Should boys and girls of high-school 
age be permitted to go matinées, or 
entertainments without a chaperon? 

A chaperon is always desirable 
under such conditions. Boys and 
girls of the best kind are glad to have 
the company of an older person to 
take charge of the party; and an 
older person of the right kind will 
in no way put a damper upon the 
pleasure of the occasion. 


g. How can the right attitude toward serv- 
ants best be taught to children? 


Children can best be taught the 
right attitude toward servants by 
observing this attitude in their par- 
ents, who should treat servants as 
courteously and as kindly as any 
other persons. Also, children should 
not be permitted to give orders to 
servants, this not being done inthe 
case of other grown persons. In 
short, it should be made clear that 
the relation of the children with the 
servants should be the same as that 
they have with other grown-ups, — 
friendly, but respectful. 


10. How can children best be taught the 
horrors of war? 


This is a difficult question, for the 
reason that children are too young 
and too sensitive to be taught even 
in small degree the horror of war. 
Perhaps the same purpose would be 
served by teaching them the beauty 
of peace. Begin by making clear to 
them that peace, like every other 
good thing, should begin at home. 
Then lose no opportunity of point- 
ing out to them blessings which can 
be enjoyed only in a condition of 
peace. Also, acquaint them with 
the efforts of noted pacifists. 


JUMPING ON AND OFF CARS 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for August, 1915, reads as follows: 
‘How can boys best be broken of the 
habit of jumping on and off moving stre-t 
cars?” 
I yust asked my eight-year-old this 
question, to be answered, “‘ By hav- 
ing his leg broken.” Although there 
is more truth than poetry in this 
answer, it is a hard way to have to 
learn not to jump on a car. An 
explanation of why he should n’t 
do it usually answers the purpose 
with a boy with brains. 


Mrs. W. C. Bacuman, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


In the first place the street rail- 
way and its employees should not 
permit boys to jump on and off 
moving cars. The parents cannot al- 
ways be present, but the danger 
can be pointed out and examples of 
accidents from such causes brought 
to the attention of the boys. 

Mrs. C. S. S., 
Ocala, Fla. 
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‘PREVENTING SENTIMENTALITY 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1915, reads as follows: “How 
can sentimentality between boys and girls 
of high-school age best be prevented?” 


I po not know how any one com- 
bats it. My daughters have not yet 
reached that age. In my own case 
I had always boy friends and there 
were jolly evenings, with my pa- 
rents always present, — never any 
pairing off in dark corners in our 
house. I had a dog and pony, and 
loved to ride and row and swim. 
When a healthy, normal girl has all 
the clean, wholesome, outdoor fun 
she wants, and is used to boy chums 
and has been taught that deep re- 
spect for herself that every girl 
should feel, I believe she will go 
through the sentimental age with- 
out a single serious case, or so- 
called love affair; she won’t care for 
the silly boys; it will be the clean- 
minded chums she’Il want. At least, 
so I felt, and I hope my girls will 
feel. 
Mrs. M. W. Crosstey, 
Winter Park, Fla. 


It can’t be prevented, if you have 
natural, normal boys and girls; but 
all parents should give their chil- 
dren proper instructions as to what 
this sentimentality means, and what 
is right and prudent. It is as natural 
for boys and girls of high-school age 
to be sentimental as it is for birds 
to mate. 

Mrs. Marie Know es, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


A high ambition helps to keep the 
mind off sentimentality. 
Mrs. J. H. G. 
Milford, Til. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
OCTOBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection, Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications te the Evrror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Howcan a revengeful spirit best 
‘ be treated in a boy of six? 

2. What is the best thing to do in 
the case of a small child who 
is destructive of his toys, etc.? 

. Should a girl in high school, who 
is not interested in the domes- 
tic science course there offered, 
be required to take it? 

. What course should be followed 
in the case of a boy of twelve 
who thinks it manly to be rude? 

. How can a girl of fourteen best 
be broken of the habit of “nag- 
ging” the younger children? 

. Is it ever wise to send a child to 
bed as a punishment? 

. Should the interest of a boy of 
eleven'in reading stories of thrill- 
ing adventure be curbed? 

. What course should be followed 
with a girl of fifteen who is too 
imitative, — almost always wish- 
ing to do and to have what 
other people do and have? 

. Should grown-ups interfere in 
children’s quarrels? 

. Should children have Sunday 

~ clothes? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Road Toward Peace 
By Charles W. Eliot 


Earty this war demonstrated to Dr. Eliot 
that no single nation can dominate any 
other nation unless ‘the principal powers 
consent, and ‘that the end of this war 
must await the acceptance of this proposi- 
tion by Germany, — as the end of all war 
must await its acceptance by all nations. 
Nor will the nations‘in that day of peace 
allow Great Britain, or any other nation, 
unlimited control of the seas, nor any war- 
provoking restriction of commerce whether 
on the Dardanelles or the Kiel Canal. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
on the relation of freedom to efficiency, in 
which the ‘surest sources of efficiency are 
traced unmistakably to the free countries, 
despite the seeming success of German dis- 
cipline and codperation through the prosti- 
tution of every foreign, peaceful invention 
to military uses. Dr. Eliot is optimistic, — 
he thinks that out of the war will come in- 
crease of constitutional forms of govern- 
ment, new security for all states through 
reduction of armaments and an interna- 
tional tribunal with ample power to compel 
obedience to its decrees, and unbreakable 
contracts. 

These dispassionate, scholarly observa- 
tions and conclusions are Dr. Eliot’s ripest 
thought upon international relations. They 
are indeed the greatest gift to the world of 
his long and valued life. 

; A. PC. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


Neighbors: Life Stories of the 
Other Half 


By Jacob A. Riis 


From childhood to old age men love best 
the story that is true. These are some of the 
true stories Mr. Riis found in the tenements 
where Americans are made, — in settle- 
ment houses and charity bureaus. They 
throb with the vital human interest that 
characterizes everything Mr. Riis wrote, 


and are as varied as is life itself. The world 
might have given to Kin, the fiddler, the 
same answer Ludlow Street gave Judah 
Kapelowitz’s hunger and despair, had not 
an impulsive girl taken the bow from Kin’s 
hand and roused the thoughtless from their 
dreams. For the injustice of society’s solu- 
tion of the widow Salvini’s problem, Mr. 
Riis put the blame where it belongs, — 
“upon us all, who are so long silent,” not 
upon philanthropy, charity worker nor 
industry. 

Between the lines of these stories we read 
how given facts of poverty thwart the be- 
nevolent intentions of those who fight it. 
There are records of the helpful neighbor- 
liness of the tenement that never fails, of a 
sermon that started the first Fresh Air 
party and a story of how and why the slum 
ost in Gimpy’s battle for life. 

At the end a spider weaves a moral to all 
the city’s sorrow and suffering, — a spider 
who wrecked its web, because it did not 
understand the “use of the strand from 


above.” 
A FG 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.) 


Efficiency in the Household 
By Theta Quay Franks 


It is to be hoped the flood of efficiency 
literature which is passing over America 
will remove the stigma of laxity, waste and 
extravagance so indiscriminately applied to 
all American housewives, the deserving and 
undeserving alike. Mrs. Franks occupies 
but seventeen pages with these incrimina- 
tions, rebuking the American husband for 
his lack of frank business relations with his 
house manager, and exhorting the wife to 
emulate in the administration of the home 
the business efficiency of her husband. The 
remainder of the volume is given to econom- 
ical menus for three meals a day, for three 
hundred and sixty-five days (repeating 
every three weeks), flexible enough to ad- 
mit articles “in season.” The plan also in- 
cludes order lists, and a method for keeping 
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accounts of daily expenses easily “checked 
up.” Such a system as the book outlines 
will save time for a busy woman. 


ses we 
(Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50 net.) 


K. 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Aut who read The Street of Seven Stars will 
not be disappointed in their anticipations of 
the new novel, K. One almost feels that one 
has lived in the brick house on the side 
street to which the enigmatic roomer K. 
comes, as a self-exile, the house in which 
capable Harriet sacrifices herself to Anna’s 
inefficiency, and where joyless Christine 
pays the price of Palmer’s love of many 
women’s smiles. 

The little street with its one dimension 
has formed the boundary of Sidney’s life, 
and we share K.’s apprehension when she 
steps from it to the big hospital where she 
is to exchange her illusions for life’s ideals 
and learn incidentally to differentiate ro- 
mance, hero-worship and love. It is ¢‘life in 
the raw” and up to date that the author 
depicts, and some hideous modern back- 
grounds are uncovered with evident intent 
to make for the disillusionment of all who 
may run and read, as well as for Sidrey 
Page. 

Yet it isin its high lights, not its shadows, 
that the book excels. Above the fallen idol 
is the old family doctor of incorruptible vir- 
tue, who loved him for his courage and 
achievement. ’Mid the jealousies and 
meanness of the hospital is Sidney, whom 
even Carlotta’s vile scheming cannot harm. 
Carlotta’s repentance and confession at the 
end, for which we await so feverishly, seem 
quite to justify K.’s philosophy that there 
is no one fallen to such depths that he or 
she cannot “‘come back.” 

ALP: ¢: 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


Physical Education 
By Dudley A. Sargent, A.M., M.D., S.D. 


Tuts book gives the ideals, theories, and 
principles which underlie Dr. Sargent’s 
wonderful system of physical training in 
use at the Hemenway Gymnasium, Har- 
vard University. The author emphasizes 
always the bearing which physical training 
has upon mental acquirements, the need of 
making educators and parents feel its im- 
portance and the necessity of placing men- 
tal and physical exercise on the same foot- 


ing, with the same recognition, as a remedy 
for the evils and abuses of athleticism. Of 
especial interest at this time are the author’s 
objections to military drill as a physical 
exercise in public schools, and his views on 
present-day athletics in secondary schools 
and colleges, which make a few specialized 
athletic performers instead of developing 
the student body into strong men. 

The book includes essays published and 
addresses delivered at various times during 
the past quarter of a century, which are of 
historic value chiefly (a bit confusing to an 
unchronological mind). These show the 
earlier physical state of the American people 
and their especial need of physical training, 
the ways and means of attaining it, and the 
difficulties overcome in the introduction of 
physical training into the curriculum of 
schools and colleges. 

A. P. C. 


(Ginn & Company. $1.50.) 


Street Land 
By Philip Davis, assisted by Grace Kroll 


Wuart the street will do to its little people 
and what we should do and can do about 
the streets are the big and vital problems 
discussed vigorously, fully and understand- 
ingly, in this book. Five years of experience 
in daily supervision over three thousand 
juvenile street workers and thousands of 
idlers in Boston streets have furnished the 
material and inspiration for this thought- 
compelling book, which urges upon the pub- 
lic the new point of view of the modern 
Juvenile Court, — that “the tender child 
is incapable of crime,” and whether in mis- 
chief or not, is in need of care and protection. 
In each city visited, Mr. Davis finds a spec- 
ial phase of street problem, but in every 
Juvenile Court in the land he finds the same 
product, which proves to him that street 
life everywhere stands for disorganization. 

How to save the good and eliminate the 
evil of street life and get it to codperate with 
the home life, is to Mr. Davis the burning 
question of the century. The most indif- 
ferent citizen, or complacent person, as well 
as the enthusiastic social worker who reads 
the book, will feel that with a. few more 
workers for child welfare like Mr. Davis, 
Street Land will indeed be recognized and 
socialized, and that helpers will not be 


lacking. . 
A, P. C; 


(Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 
Price $1.35 net.) 








